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No. 3696. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1898. 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPBR 








mT 1.8 H M U 8S EU M. 
—The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
September 1, NES OMESON Dies inclusive. 
MAUNDE TH Director and Principal Librarian. 
British oo August 25, 1898. 


G U I L D H A L L. 


The EXHIBITION of FRENCH ART will finally CLOSE on WED- 
NBSDAY, August 31, at 7 o’clock p.m. 


GENTLEMAN, holding South Kensington Art 
Seana ‘8 Certificates and various excellent testimonials. ne 
TMENT Korvtoratsy) in a high-class LADIES’ SCHOOL o 
PRIVATE FAMILY. Subjects : Drawing, — and Clay Modelling. 
—Address G., 3, Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts. 











A ee E LINTON STUDIO, Pond Place, Fulham 
mtor HS Visitor, Sir JAMES D. LINT P.R.I.; Mas 
R.I.; Teacher, Miss M. BREWER y Re. Pupil of ri 
ja Sys Linton).—Pros; ospectus on application to Miss A. H. Braprey, 
caont. Nightingale Lane, S.W.—AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


I OY AL, COLLSGE. of ART, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
Visitors—Sir W. B. RICHMOND, a B. R.A., and 
F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S 
Principal- WALTER CRANE, ARWS. 
The CAPSS SESSION, 1898-99. will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 5. Art Classes in connexion with the College are open to the 
lh gs on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women Students 





A RT TEACHING.—YOUNG LADY, Art Master’s 

Certificate, Group I. (with Certificates in other ‘Grou and Prizes 
in the National Competition), desires an APPOINTMENT (Autumn 
Session) in ART SCHOOL in or near London or in a large Town. 
Some experience of Teaching in Art.—E. Leacn & Son, Wisbech. 


) Ft rege ed WORK.—Scholar, Antiquary, good 
Writer. desires INDEXING, RESEARCH, TRANSCRIBING, or 
any en Literary 





Work.—Key. F. Hummer, 166, Kennington Park 





TOF PUBLISHERS.—An experienced PARA- 

RAPHIST and DESCRIPTIVE WRITER, used to the routine 
ofa iis Publishing House, seeks an IMMEDIA’ tE TUR ENGAGE- 
MENT. Age 37. U —Q.. care of Messrs. 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


GPECIALISTS in Scientific, Ecclesiastical, Anti- 
quarian, and Kindred Hope capable of yg | New Points ina 
estos lar Wa — ith C. 


Borouer of ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


HEGINBOTTOM FREE LIBRARY. 
The Committee of the above Library require the services of a 

pant plteegt ata salary o rannum. Preference will be given io 

icants who have had previous experience in Public Library Work. 
Tenemsene, in Candidate’s own handwriting, stating age, and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimo is, to be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Mac dey 31. 

. WADE, Librarian. 











., 9, King Street, 














ALLASEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


The Free Libraries Committee of Lan above Council invite applications 
fer - dyee: Lege of CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Candidates (whose age must 
not exceed ‘Thirty-five years) moe be th 
Library Work, and should forward applications, marked 
Librarian,”’ accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, to the undersigned not later than September 7 next. The 
wens tn Bae =m a 46.000 ; the heerrrs bie value 256,935/.; and a 
penny produces 1,000/. The person a nted will = expected to 
establish and o: ize the Library, and d must th 
with all Modern Library Administration. 

A commencing salary of 120! fa annum is offered. 


"y. OK, Clerk to the Council. 
Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire, August 17, 1898. 





ughly experienced in 
“Chief 





y. The studies Designs Ornament and the Figure, with 
a aaa to their ultimate use in Design and Composition, and include the 
study of Plants and Fiowers. the Painting of of stil 
and Painting of Ornament ae - the 
for 0 have : Pp eassed any Examination of 

the’ Department | in Freehand 1 pase must pass the Admission Exami- 
nation in that subj 

This Examination ‘will be held at the College on September 27 and 
October 4, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent 
Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session 

Application for further information aye be made, ‘in writing, to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and A on and after 
naa 5, personally, to the ordi od 2 the ‘dollege, Exhibition 


oad, 8 W. Ry Order of the 
LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th SEPTEMBER 
NEXT.—For information apply to the Bursar or Sr. Pavt’s SCHOOL, 
West Kensington. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
——, will REOPEN for rpendtnbh rth TERM on bela ed 
for a to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. «! Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Ralliol College, Oxford. 
During the last Schuol Year 20 Paulines once Scholarships or Exhibi- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 231 Scholarships have been 
taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambrid 
At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 ym in the School who had 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 who had passed the 
London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified for Medical Registration. 
About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


Il Life, and the Drawing 

















ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, 


The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 

per arn (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under Sixteen Years 

; those at the Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 

a of an Intermediate Grade for Students not under Fourteen Years of 

age. The ENTRANCE STaSan Rane Cave to both Colleges are held in 

SEPTEMBER, and the SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTUBER. Parti- 

culars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships. Fees, and Courses 

of Study may be obtained from the ‘Collewe, Be ee =) or de the 
Head Office of the Institute, G 1 Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL aan, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 
A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 


Sixteen prevorins to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemica’ and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fees for a fuli 











VERDIN TECHNICAL and ORGANIZED 
SCIENCE DAY and EVENING SC vag WINSFORD, CHE- 
SHIRE.—WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, who or be well 


Course, 25!. per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W. C. UNWIN, F_R.8. M Inst.C.E. 
eT and a Engineering—W. E. AYKTON, FRS. Past 
res. Inst 
Chemistry—H. BE. ARMSTRONG. Ph.D. LL.D. F.RS. 
and M O. HENRICT, Ph D. LL.D. F.R.S. 





Pon walified in Latin, French, Mechanics, Electricity, an 





wledge of Chemistry and Physics will be deemed a d 
tion. Previous experience in Teaching essential. Salary per 
annum.—Apply, stating qualifications. age, &c., with copies ot ‘ales 
recent testim: ugust 29. 


onials, on or before A 
JOHN H. COOKE, Hon. Sec. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR A oo 
= be REQUIRED at the BEGINNING of NEXT SESSIO 
wt. will be received up to tember 3 by the ——_ or 
LLEGE, from whom further At. may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The HEAD oe of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 











at be re, ha eur CH ag Lye will be received 
1 Octo — tn ere eee 0 ned on applyin: —— 
undersigned, J. HORSBURGH, M 2” becretary, 





asi COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURESHIP in ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
is yaaa Applications should reach the Secretary by pn 
ber 3. If testimonials are submitted, twelve printed copies sho 
be supplied.—For further particulars apply to 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





The P: FROFESSORSHIP of HEBREW will be VACANT at CHRIST- 
MAS. Applications should reach the Secretary by October 3. If tes- 
timonials are submitted, Sg printed copies should be supplied. For 


further particulars apply to 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70i., and an EXHIBITION of 
BN . each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for co competition at 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENGE: 4 OCTO- 

Further information can be obtained from Rey. H. Etter- 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 











CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not 
under Feurteen Years of age gogo @ to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries. Fees, 15! per ion. Professors :— 

Physics =e Electrical Engineering—S. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.B.8. 
Mechanica) ring and W. E. DA LBY, M.A. B.Se. 


M.I.M. Ez 
Chemistry. MELDOLA, F.R.S. BS I.C. 
OHN WATNEY, Hon Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institu 


Gresham College, Hasinghall & Teen, E.C. 
lNTNHE COLONIAL COLLEGE. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the 
Technical Ed and Int to their Future Career of Young 
Public Schoolmen and others. 

STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recoznized the 
value of the work which has since been done. 

MANY OLD STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the 
world. 

By authority of the SECRETARY of STATE for the COLONIES 
certain nominations to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to 
the College. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the 
College, in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of 
physical development combined with mental and manual training are 
probably unique. 

FULL INFORMATION from the Drrecror, at above address, or from 
the Lonpvon Secrsrary, at 11, Pall 1, S.W. 

The COLLEGE, with its Farms, youn At Laboratory, Workshops, 
Gardens, &c, may be VISITED by appointment os Vacation. 
Stations—WOODBRIDGE, MELTON, or FELIXSTOWE. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oaeet and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) “As Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
the ion of Schools (for i or Girls) a and Tutors for 
all } poo herd a *. home - + —A of 
should be sent to R. J. Brxvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, we. 





























FRANCE, — The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONS, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 





The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION of the DEPARTM wah of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 11, and the 
SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the SCHOOL = MEDICINE on 
OCTOBER 3, 1898. 

The Classes prepare forthe following Professions :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching. Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been lished for id Prospectus 
of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


(GZ or’s HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of 4101. are awarded 
annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 

The number of Patients treated in the Wards during last year 
exceeded 6,000. 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. ‘here are 
‘Twenty-eight Resident Appointments open to Students of the Hospital 
annually, without payment of additional fees, and torah on- 
Resident Appointments in the General and Special Departm: The 
Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, me provide “additional 

for Gy and Maternit, 

‘The College dat “Sixty 
a Resident Warden. 

The Dental Schoo! provides the full Curriculum required for the 
st England 

e Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

ie Ha ndbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical 

Profession will be forwarded on application 

‘or the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as do 
Fees, course of study advised, regulations of the College, &c., apply. 
personally or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 


S*: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3, 1898. 
Students can reside = — College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulat 
‘The Hospital contains a pacewica of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annually 
‘The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories, for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting ma. 
Museum, Library, &c. 
A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open 
to Members of the Students’ Clubs. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WaRDEN 
or THE CoLLecE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 150i., 

201. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed f ‘oron ne , 1898, 
viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the vaiue of 75/. will be ‘awarded 
to the best Ca (it of merit) in Physics and Chemistry, 
One Senior ryt Scholarship wel yor value of 751. will be awarded to the 
best C: (if of it) in Biology and Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships 7 be under _ rwentpave years 
of age, and must not have aaron to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any — Medical Scho: 

One Junior Goon Scholarship in Seance, oe 150l., and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50i., warded to the best 
Candidates under Twenty years of age (if, of sufieient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable bi 

The Jeaffreson dertnesniyen (value 201.) mall be competed for at — 
same afhars The n, 
any one of the three peat we 8: sap nae k, French, and —— 
‘The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of July, 1898. 

The Successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be requi 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the Sieber 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the WaRDEN oF THE CoLLEGE, St Rartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


S?- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 3, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.m, by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 














, under the supervision or 











Aap 














September, 
with el either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for Fi 
One of 50i. in n Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year’s 
Students from the Universities. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of — are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medal 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


Lond 

All “Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms andan Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MzpicaL Secretary. 

‘The Fees may be x pe in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to ture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made — Sopepegang entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practition: 

A Register of approved Lelie is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a List of Local M —_ ~ a ecareeks Clergymen, and 

thers who receive Studenta into their 
: For Prospectus and all +57 Te ¢ y tO “Mr. Reno, the Medical 
Secretary. INS, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY ad M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOB! 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M A. oe F. Z.8. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B. A. B.Sc. Lond. 


Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guineas. 
jal Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 


A F R.C.8., and other Examinations. 
‘These Classes are not confined to i = =! a Hospital. 





RO SCOTT, Warden. 





OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and heap GOVERNESSES for er nee and Daily 
ents. — wa Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 


Charing Cross, W. 
i AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 


ECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of 

English and Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and 
introduces GOVERNESSES, Visiting ‘Teachers, Chaperons, *Com- 
nions, eT HOME, the CONTINENT, J AFRICA, AMERICA, 


KSA, AUSTRALAS, 
DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 


can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABRBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal a of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Englan 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if suppiied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W 


YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 
of 72 words. References to Authors.— 
downs Gardens, South Lambeth, 8.W. 


piety A J4. per folio, 
arrange fully revised. Work sent b 











1d. per folio 
Giappine, 23, Lans- 





Large quantities 


post 
urrey 








T 
call 172, Strand, iten wc. 


TX PE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTAN'TS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 

words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 

a oe Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
amm 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 


Staff of trained English and Foreign pop me 
ve erbatim rench: — {German 


and Typists sent out for oe agi work, 
Reporters for Congresses, & rary 

es. Specialities : Dutch Teaabean Foreign 
ical Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. ‘Libraries 


= and from al! Languag: 
Catalogues. 
Pupils Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

C. C. ORD, M.A. Pedagogical Pilgrimages prepared. Parents 

and Guardians advised. Schemes drawn for Governing Bodies.—Oftice 
of INFORMATION GAZETTE. Revised Rates sent. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routled age & Sons, 

Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 

them. From his dian Be experience in the Publishing Trade “te psapeed 

Routledge has special facilities for os tea Work, Advisin; 

to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on app! c 

tion.—Temporary Offices : Racquet Jourt, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879, 
inte agg pre hy A. os yon i poy Poti The 
interests of Authors ca) represen 5 ger 
and on Blow ¢ yo By aoe. od 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. fedned years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Rook P: Rca diy Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on a to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY, 
—The Public is te ag warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MS8S., or offe: lace MSS., without apt ssn recom- 
mendation of a friend as experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. Byorder, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Aw og Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the yt is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising qigents, 
city COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, EC. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
} MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all poe RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full ER Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c. , Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic ‘Address, ‘ ‘Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 


tbe AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, a and Printers, 
ical at: — Leadenhall Street, London, E 
ontains riess r, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence exch, be. r dozen, <1; oon on = re 
Authors should note that e Leadenhal ll Press, ita, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 


should be retained. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms | on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


















































(Temperance), 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


—— ee 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Frencb, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE COLLECTION 
(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). Many 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at Millbank 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 

diti are templated 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 


ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 





JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL. 
J. S. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
—< of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 

types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
eference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 


ns Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub. 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 834, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 91. 
[Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACK, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


MANN, &c. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 





Catalogues, 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
TALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, neo Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad 8 treet, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


L LI 8 & ELV &E Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER veg tgs No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Pee EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ey Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 











logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Wau T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No. 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 
by Cozens, Turner, Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings— Fine-Art Books—Kelmscott Press Books— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


8. JEFFERIES, late of Bristol, now at 

e CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Just published, a CATALOGUE of 

curious BOOKS, General History, with a wel Collection of Books 
relating to Wales, 600 Entries, to be had fre 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
oS a by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
rs gratis and postage free.—Gitszat & Fisip, 67, Moorgate 

Street, London, E.C. 


] OOKS.—Out-of-Print Books supplied.—Please 
state wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WANTED, 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. 1882.—Hottanp Company, Cherry Street, 


Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Moore’s Alps i in 1864. Rare 
Hooks wanted. Priced List free. Rare Books onpeiio’. 25,000 
in Stock. State wants.—Baxker’s Great Bookshop, Birming 


ANTED, PROCEEDINGS of ZOOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. Vols. Letterpress for 1830, 1831, 1843, and Vols. 

with Plates for 1848, 1850, 1951, 1852, 1855, 1856, 1857.—Lymats, 54, 
Holmdale Road, West ‘Hampstead, London, N.W. 


FPURNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
leasant = in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as 

good vie lew ; three minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and 

—R. G., 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
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Sales bp Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects from virious Private 
Sources, including Scientific, Photographic, and Exectrical 
Apparatus, §c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELU the above by 


AUCTION. at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street. Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEX', September 2, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 


On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





MONDAY, September 12. 
Collection of Curtosities—Antiquities—Arms and 
Armour — Native Curios and Weapons — Kelics—China— 
Pictures, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above. 
N.B.—A FEW GOOD LOTS can be RECEIVED for this SALE. 
Entries close 5th prox. 


Senht. 








High'y important Sule of a choice Collection of rare and costly 
Books, in the finest library condition, at DUNSDALE, 
FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE, ubout One Mile from the 


Frodsham Station, 
ESSRS, CHURTON, ELPHICK & CO. have 


been favoured with instructions from JOHN SIMPSON, Esq., 
who has left the neighbourhood, to SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, Sep and 9, ing each day at ll o'clock 
aM. punctually, the above - i d ve and select 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, extending in the whole to upwards of 8,000 
Volumes, comprising many valuable Historical and Biographical 
Works, which include Raines’s History of Lancashire, Past and Present 
—Baines’s Yorkshire, Past and Present—Ormerod’s Cheshire—Grose's 
Antiquities of England and Wales. 8 vols.—Hemingway’s Chester. 
2 vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica, 25 vols. 1875, &c.—numerous I!lus- 
trated, Scientific, Poetica!,and M Works, includi orris’s 
British Butterflies, 1876; British Moths, 1872—Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds, 1859; and History of Kritish Kirds—Sowerby’s Ferns of Great 
Britain — Tripp's British Mosses—The Waverley Novels, Koxburghe 











' Kdition, 48 vols. 1865—Works of lante, Wordsworth, Burns, Long- 


fellow, Byron, Hood, Southey, ‘Tennyson, Scott, Browning, Coleridge, 
&c —Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities —Hogarth’s Works—the 
‘Turner Gallery —Jacy ‘s I xraphie du Costume — Archer's 
Pictures and Koya! Portraits—Mrs. Jameson's Works—Macklin's Holy 
Bible, with the Apocrypha, 7 vols.—and other interesting Works. 

The Books will be on view on Saturday, September 3, between the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

N.B.—Catalogues may be obtained at the Kear’s Paw Hotel, Frods- 
ham, or from Messrs, Cuurron, Ecpuickx, Roserts & KicuaRpson 
Auctioneers, Chester. : 











LACKWOOD’S 
No. 995. SEPTEMBER, 1 

YOUTH: a Narrative. By Joseph Conrad. 
The COMPANY and the INDIVIDUAL. 
The SPANIARD at HOME, By Hannah Lynch. 
ON FRIENDSHIPS. By I. A. Taylor. 
The ONE FORGOTTEN. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
An ORKNEY FORAY. 
LOUISE-ULRIQUE, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By F. M. F. Skene. 
A GOOD TURN. By 8ydney C. Grier. 
The GREAT ELK of GRONVAND. 
A PILGRIMAGE to LA VERNA. By Canon Rawnsley. 
The END of an OLD SONG: Confessions of a Cuban Governor. 


The LOOKER-ON :—The U.8. War of Awakening—Our own Conflicts 
Abroad—A Hiut to Evolution—Bismarck in his Last Days--Great 
Names in City Shames—Delicate Debate by Gentlefolk for Gentle- 
folk—Poor Gluck’s Case, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The BRITISH RECORD in CHINA. By Alexis Krausse. 
er INTENTION of the “MONROE DOCTRINE.” By 
T. A. Cook, 


MA 
898. 2 


8. 


GAZINE. 
. 6d. 





The SONNETS of M. DEHEREDIA. By J.C. Bailey 

IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE at LAST. By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
The SPY-MANIA and the REVANCHE IDEA. By Albert D. Vandam. 
TAKE CARE of the BOYS. By B. Paul Neuman. 


An ALL-BRITISH, or ANGLO-AMERICAN, PACIFIC CABLE (with 
Map). By Charles Bright. F.R.8.E. 


The CARLIST POLICY in SPAIN. the Marquis de Ruvi 
Cranstoun Metcalfe. ” -” hatin 


A BIOGRAPHY. By Edward H. Cooper. 
KITCHENER and KHARTOUM. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. By William Harbutt Dawson and Diploz aticus, 
The INDIVIDUALIST. Chaps 4-6. By Wentworth Moore. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—SEprEMBER. 


TWO MEN o’ MENDIP. By Walter Raymond. Chaps 7-9. 
A FARMER'S YEAR. Ry H. Rider Haggard. (To be continued ) 
The NET RESULT. By Henry Martley. 
The LAMENT of ACHILLES. By Arthur L. Salmon. 
An ENQUIRY as to RHYME. By Brander Matthews. 
A LEGEND of JAMAICA, By F. M. Alleyne. 
Al the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London ;: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Published on the 1st of each Month. Is. net. 


OURNAL of FINANCE. 
No. 17, SEPTEMBER, 1898, 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad. With Map. 

‘The Position of Chili. By John Samson. 

The Scottish Banking Ring. By G. E. 0. 

When England Defaulted. An Historical Sketch. 

Front Sheet Reflections. By Andrew Still. 

And other Articles on Current Financial Topics.—Review of 
the Month —Notes for Investors, &c. 


Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


LUMINIUM; Institute of Public Health at 
Prana a panenees of Papers _ poner a History of London 
8; Ss 
Blisiand CL raaer House at Hampstead. ! SF yt 
len, &c. ; igni Cc 





~ 7 ; to bal ee and 

s » Ke. ; igning of Refuse Destructors ; 

yon’ ene, i ace pita eens), &c.—See the BUILDER of 
a post, rol any Newsagent or di 

the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, Londen, Wc, — 








MACMILLAN & COS 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By his Son. With 


Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols, medium 8vo. 36x. net. 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ Mr. Bodley’s book will be read by all men, and deserves to be read with care and 
discrimination.” 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of the DIS- 
TORBANCES which ACCOMPANIED it AMONG the CIVIL POPULATION. By T. RICE 
HOLMES. Fifth Edition, Revised throughout and slightly Enlarged. With Maps and Plans, 
Extra crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


“7. P.,.” in the WEEKLY SUN, says :—‘‘ It is but a poor and an insufficient compliment to say that the book is 
more interesting than any work of fiction. For myself I have read it as breathlessly as though it were an exciting novel ; 
with that added sense that I was reading of reality and not of fiction...... Impartiality, profound knowledge, a charming 
style, unassailable accuracy—these are qualities that are not often found in combination; they are found in this note- 


worthy volume.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spiritual Significance 
of Matter. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., Author of ‘Personality, Human and Divine.’ Demy 
8vo. 72. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.— Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such philosophical earnestness in construing the Christian 
view of existence in terms of the thought and knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge 
of a Saviour to the modern man.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, late Dean 


of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERATURE.—“ This biography is one of exceptional interest, and we trust that it will be widely and attentively 
studied.” 


HENRY of GUISE, and other PORTRAITS. By H.C. Macdowall. 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—*The book is full of dramatic interest, and may be confidently recommended to readers who have a 
taste for the romance of history.” 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and CORNWALL. By 


ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. Extra 
crown 8vo. 68, 
GUARDIAN.—“ One of the prettiest and best books of the season.” 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, MP. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. James 
BRYCE, M.P., Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ kc. With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


TIMES.—“ There are few who will not lay down the volume feeling that they know more than they ever expected or 
hoped to know upon the subject of which it treats.” 


SOUTH AFRICA of TO-DAY. By Capt. Francis Younghusband, 


C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, Author of 
‘The Relief of Chitral.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Admirably fair and lucid...... The sanest and most statesmanlike work that bas yet appeared on the 


South African problem.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Arthur Duke Coleridge (an Old 


Colleger). Revised and materially Enlarged, with additional Illustrations by F. Tarver. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GLOBE,.—“ The book is now more than ever worthy of perusal and acquisition.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
The TREASURY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Cecil Lowis. ; OXFORD in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By A. D. 
5 CHAPTERS of IRISH HISTORY. By H.F. Hall. | pron 
TWO CHA of IR - By H.F. Hall. | AY VANTES. By Leonard Williams. 
The BASTILLE. By Charles Whibley. | Tuore ovine phy ym pine aa pers ? dene 
COUNTRY NOTES. By S. G. Tallentyre. V.—The School- | The HOME of the - By A. ¥. Ko : 
House. | The WHITE WITCHES of PORT NAVALO, By H. A. 
The STORY of RAM SINGH. By Hugh Clifford. | 














Vachell. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d., contains :— 
INCIDENTS of the CUBAN BLOCKAD#. By Walter Russell. Illustrated. 
SPAIN and her AMERICAN COLONIKS. By Theodore S. Woolsey. 
ALONE in PORTO RICO. A War Correspondent’s Adventure. By Edwin Emerson, Junr. 


And numerous other Articles of General Interest. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Illustrated, price 1s., contains :— 


The VOYAGE of the OREGON, By Tucor Jenks. 
A BRUSH with MALAY PIRATES. By George I. Putnam. 
DENISE and NED TOODLES. Chaps. 21-23. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lumen, London. 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
— 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard. 

“ No other fifty years of English literature contain 
go much to interest an English reader.”— freeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“A worthy monument of the development of 
jiterature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 

“It was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 
years a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis...... As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.” — Western Daily Mercury, 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner. 

“‘It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies...... The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified...... The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literar 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service,” 

Bookseller, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 
With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8vo. 6s, 


RUSSIA’S SEA POWER, PAST and PRESENT; or, the Rise 
of the Russian Navy. By Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G. F.R.8., Author 


of ‘ Fortification,’ &c. [Just out, 
‘Contains an account of the Russian naval history and of the existing fleet, and is certainly a most valuable contribu- 
tion to a study of naval and international politics.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
‘Mr. Goschen’s pointed statement that the main reason for the expenditure of an additional eight millions was due to 
the naval activity of Russia will lend new interest to this compact and able little book.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** Sir George Clarke deserves to be thanked for having brought together a number of facts regarding the growth and 
progress of a navy in which this country is particularly interested.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


SERMONS to YOUNG BOYS. Delivered at Elstree School. 
By the Rev. F. DE W. LUSHINGTON. [Just out, 


Contents :—1. Soldiers of Christ.—2. Perfect Love Casteth out Fear.—3. Where the Man’s Thought of Heaven and the 
Boy’s Thought meet.—4. Temptations.—5. Home Memories.—6. The Disciples after the Ascension.—7. The Same, but not 
the Same.—8. The Queen—why so Great ?—9. The Forerunner ; or, the Object of a Life.—10. Home Influences ; or, ted 
and Grounded in Love.—1ll. The Prisoner of the Lord; or, some Difficult Questions.—12. Ezekiel’s Vision : Strength out of 
Weakness.—13. Miracles: Signs of Love and Power.—14. A Peace which the World cannot Give.—15. Friendship. 





A NEW EDITION, REVISED, post 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY : ENGLISH—FRENCH—GERMAN. 


Containing all the Words and Idiomatic Phrases likely to be required by a Traveller. Compendi- 
ous Rules of Grammar. By G. F. CHAMBERS. [Just out. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo. (printed in Japan), 7s. 6d. 


THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on Various Subjects con- 
nected with Japan, for the Use of Travellersand others. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Tokys. [Just out. 

“We are perpetually being asked questions about Japan. Here then are the answers put into the sbape of a dictionary, 


not of words but of things—or shall we rather say a guide-book, less to places than to subjects ?—not an encyclopaedia, 


mind you, not the vain attempt by one man to treat exhaustively of all things, but only sketches of many things.” 
“' sities : Extract from the Introductory Chapter. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


~ 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


**An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide much food for 
thought. Isabel Carnaby is wholly delightful, her very weakness makes her charm. She is so feminine, so capricious, and 
so noble...... The dialogue is often excellent, and shows no small wit. Very funny are the sayings of Martha, the Methodist 
serving- maid, and very brilliant those of Isabel, whilst Paul’s have the weight of sound reasoning and much force. 


Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


The GRANDISSIMES: a Story of Creole Life. By George W. Cable. 
With an Introductory Note by J. M. BARRIE. 


‘* Mr. Cable’s Creole novels and tales haunt one always with their tender melancholy and charming humour, and of all 
there is none which better illustrates the writer’s style than this story......It gives a wonderful picture of life in New 
Orleans, but its studies of character are fascinating, and one can only wonder how it is that it should have been allowed to 
lie so long forgotten.”—Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. By Henry 
DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., and IAN MACLAREN. 
** The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem not only more attractive, but more real and more 
reasonable, while he speaks of them ; and one recognizes and owns the persuasiveness which characterized his speaking.” 


‘ Dr. Marcus Dons. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The LAND of the MONUMENTS: Notes of Egyptian Travel. By Joseph 
POLLARD. With Introduction by the Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 15 Illustrations. 
‘These notes of Egyptian travel are profoundly interesting. They are the impressions of a scholar, a close observer, & 
picturesque narrator......To the last page of the book the reader’s attention is firmly held. A map and fifteen capital 
illustrations, and an exceedingly beautiful binding, make it a most acceptable volume.”—Church Times. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The SILENCE of GOD. By Robert Anderson, C.B. LL.D., Assistant 


Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 
‘‘A short and concise bock by the Assistant Commissioner of Police, written from what may, without offence, be 
described as the ultra-Protestant standpoint.”— Academy. 
** He writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what others think and say, and with profound conviction 


and confidence.”— Daily News. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By the Author of ‘ The Land of the Leal.’ 


“The stories which make up ‘ David Lyall’s Love Story’ are worthy of special attention, for they are, in their own 
way,as near perfection as anything we have read for a long time past......The authcr of ‘ David Lyall’s Love Story’ has 
succeeded in producing a book, every line of which is pure and wholesome, every line of which is truly realistic.”—Bookman. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


~ 














oN 


An INDEX to the EARLY PRINTED BOOKS in the BRITISH MUSEUM: from the Invention of Printing 


tothe Year MD. With Notes of those in the Bodleian Library. By ROBERT PROCTOR. Second Section—ITALY. Paper covers, 16s. net. 


FIRST STEPS in ASSYRIAN: a Book for Beginners. Being a Series of Historical, Mythological, Religious, Magical, 


Epistolary, and other Texts printed in Cuneiform Characters, with Interlicear Transliteration and Translation, and a Sketch of Assyrian Grammar, Sign List, and Vocabulary. 
By L. W. KING, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The EARLIEST KNOWN COPTIC PSALTER. The Text in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. Edited by E. A. WALLIS 


BUDGE, Litt.D. D.Litt. F.S.A. With 2 Collotype Facsimiles. Limited to 350 copies. Imperial 8vo. (immedately. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. With English Notes, and a Series of Unseen French Commercial Papers 


for the Oxford Local Examinations. By Professor L. SOLEIL. Small crown 8vo. [Shortly. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
SEISMOLOGY. By Joun Mixye, F.R.S. F.G.S., Author of ‘Earthquakes and other Earth Movements.’ With 53 Figures. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. [/mmediately. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


EARTHQUAKES and OTHER EARTH MOVEMENTS. With 38 Figures. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ON BUDS and STIPULES. By the Right Hon. Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. With many Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, [/n the press. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


SERMONS. By Rev. Freperick W. Ropertson. With a Preface by C. B. RoBERTSON, and an Introduction by [an MACLAREN. 
Vols. I. and II. now ready. Fcap. 8vo. price per volume, 1s, 6d. net. [Vols. 1/I., IV., V. shortly. 





The HISTORY of the POPES. From the Close of the Middle Ages. Drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and 


other Original Sources. From the German of Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR. Edited by FR. ANTROBUS of the Oratory. Vol. V. Demy 6vo. 12s, net. [Vol. VI. immediately. 


A MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. Based on ‘Scheeben’s Dogmatik. By JoszpH WitHELM, D.D. Ph.D., and 


THOMAS B. SCANNBLL, B.D. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. 15s. 





The CATHEDRAL. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated from the French by CLaRA BELL, and Edited, with a Prefatory Note, 
by ©. KEGAN PAUL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
The IMITATION of CHRIST, With a Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Cover Designs by Laurence Housman. Feap. 8vo. 


(Shortly. 





THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


The FIRST PHILOSOPHERS of GREECE. An Edition Translation of the Remaining Fragments of the Pre-Sokratic 


eee gr a Together with a Translation of the more important Accounts of their Opinions contained in the Early Epitomes of their Works. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
‘ost Svo. 7s. bd. 





ISABELLA; or, the Pot of Basil. By Jonn Keats. Profusely illustrated, with Decorated Borders, Full-Page Pictures, 


and Initial Letters by W. B. Macdougall. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. [Shortly. 


SPORTING RHYMES and PICTURES. By J. L. C. Boorn. With Full-Page and numerous Sketches, and a Cover in 


Colours. Oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. 








THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
LATEST VOLUME. 


The CONVERSION of ARABLE LAND to PASTURE. By W. J. Matpen, Author of ‘Farm Buildings, &e. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





SIDELIGHTS of NATURE in QUILL and CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural 


Life. By E. TICKNOR EDWARDES. Richly illustrated with 23 Full-Page Drawings by G. C. Haité, F.L.S. R.B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“‘A very charming little book. Mr. Edwardes writes as a lover, and his mistress ie his pen. Mr. Haité has enriched the volume with delightful drawings in wash, excellently 
reproduced, which catch the very spirit of Nature and render it faithfully to the eye. ’—Globe. 


The HERITAGE of a GREAT LIFE. Two Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey and at St. Margaret’s, on Sunday 


Morning, May 22, 1898, by ROBERTI EYTON, Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Paper covers, 1s. 





RECENT VERSE. 
TERRA TENEBRARUM, LOVE’S JEST-BOOK, and other Verses. By Witiiam Knox Jounson. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The CONQUEST of CONSTANTINOPLE by the CRUSADERS, A SONG of ISRAEL, and other Poems. Fcap. 


8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
WILLOW-VALE, and other Poems. By Henry Ross, Author of ‘Summer Dreams,’ Ke. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
REDIVIVA: a Drama. By L. C. Innes. Third Edition, Revised. Feap. 3s. net. 
ONE HUNDRED SONNETS of PETRARCH, together with his Hymn to the Virgin. Italian Text, with an English 


Translation. By ALBERT CROMPTON. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


COLLOQUY and SONG; or, Sport in Leash of the Muses. By B. J. M. Donne. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


——~——— 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
The FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. 
JOHN BERWICK. 


SELAH HARRISON. S. Macnaughtan. 


The PRIDE of JENNICO. Egerton 
CASTLE. 


The CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Nellie 
K, BLISSETT. 


The GOSPEL of FREEDOM. Robert 
HERRICK, 


THE MOST RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6g, each. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 
CONSEQUENCES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘PRISONERS 


and CAPTIVES,’ &c. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
ACTE, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 10s. 


The MISCHIEF-MAKER. By Leslie 


KEITH, Author of ‘The Indian Uncle,’ ‘A 
Rash Verdict,’ &c. 
Atheneum.—* Really true and accurate local 
colouring......a keen insight into character, and a 
fine antiseptic quality of humour,” 


THE STORIES OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES, 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 33, 6d. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED, 


MARY ST. JOHN. 








NOW READY, price 1s. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 454, for SEPTEMBER, 1898, 


. HER MEMORY. Chaps, 7-10. 

. FREDERIC HERVEY, EARL and BISHOP, 

. The SPECTRE of LAVINGTON, 

The BATTLE of LEUTHEN, 

. The LOVE-APPLE. 

POPE and HORACE. 

*““TRESPASSERS will be PROSECUTED.” 

. Toe EARLY HOMES of WILLIAM and GULIELMA 
PENN. 
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A GUTTER MERCHANT. 


10. ST. FROND DE PERIGUEUX and the BEGINNING 
of FRENCH GOTHIC. 


11. A HERO of FICTION. 
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A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY 
JEROME K. JEROME. 


Owing to the large sale of Mr. Jerome’s New Werk, 
published on the 17th of this Month, the first 
printing is nearly exhausted. A SECOND 
IMPRESSION is now in active preparation, 
and will be ready shortly. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

“This collection is certainly not behind its predecessor in 
smartness or whimsical humour.”— Daily News. 

‘‘What the average reader wants is something to take 
him ,out of himself for a brief season, and the faculty of 
effecting this is possessed by Mr. Jerome in a liberal (we 
might almost say an exalted) degree.”—Literary World. 

‘* Altogether these ‘Second ‘thoughts’ may be recom- 
mended especially to the fair sex, who will find much to 
interest them not only in Mr. Jerome's satire on their weak- 
nesses, but in his genial moralizing about things a. 

e. 





NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Social Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


“Tt has occurred to Mr. T. H. S. Escott to put into a 
handy and readable volume a number of pleasant pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting and suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.” —Glode. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OXENHAM. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD'S PRISONER. 


The Story of a Crime, a Punishment, 
a Redemption. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 








NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 
HOLMES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’'S FITFUL FEVER. 


By ELEANOR HOLMES, 


Author of ‘ The Price of a Pearl,’ ‘ A Painter’s Romance,’ &c. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
‘The threads of every episode are kept well in hand, and 
the weft goes so neatly athwart the warp that the finished 
fabric is really a lovely bit of work.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





NEW STORY 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper cover, 1s. 


THE THOUGHT ROPE. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘ The Tender Mercies of 
the Good,’ &c. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





MESSRS. METHUEN have just 
published 


(1) A Story of Modern Life, 


PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. 


By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of ‘ Proper Pride.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





(2) A Romance of the First Jacobite 
Rebellion—full of incident and adven- 


“1 ARMS! 


By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘ By Stroke of Sword.’ 


Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





They will publish on MONDAY a 
Story of Lower Middle - class London 
Life—seen from the mirthful point of 
view, 


THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





They have recently published 


WILLOWBRAKE. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“A singularly pleasing volume, and emi- 
nently wholesome.” —A thenceum. 


‘Full of the fragrance of village life.” 
Academy. 

‘‘The human interest of the book is con- 
siderable ; neither power nor pathos is want- 
ing.”—Morning Post. 

‘: Mr. Gilchrist is content merely to interest 
us, and he has done it—done it thoroughly. 
He has not even attempted to be original as to 
motive; but he has handled an old situation 
so originally that we have not a single word 
of fault to find.".—Daily Chronicle. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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Cuba, Past and Present. By Richard Davey. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Ar the present moment any book relating 
to this unfortunate island is certain to 
attract attention, and the volume before us 
deserves recommendation on account of the 
impartial spirit in which itis written. There 
is no particular reason why this should not 
be so, for, as the author frankly informs 
us, his personal experiences of Cuba were 
gathered during a visit some years ago, 
and appear to be somewhat slight. To 
these experiences, however, have been added, 
he says, 

‘many facts and memoranda bestowed by 
friends whose knowledge of the country is more 
recent than my own, and information collected 
from various works upon Cuban and West 
Indian subjects.” 

The best of these works is, as Mr. Davey 
justly remarks, Hazard’s ‘Cuba with Pen 
and Pencil’; but nearly thirty years must 
have elapsed since the publication of that 
profusely illustrated book, and even in 
Cuba some changes take place in a genera- 
tion. 

Well-informed people are, of course, 
aware that Cuba is a large island, more than 
700 miles in length, and 120 miles or so in 
greatest width; chiefly hilly or mountainous, 
but nearly divided into two natural sections 
by the marshy land, some 40 miles wide, 
known as the ¢rocha, which has exercised 
rather an important influence on the last 
insurrection. The manners and customs of 
the whites, half-castes, blacks, and Chinese 
coolies, who form the million and a half of 
population, are graphically described in this 
book ; but their features have, after all, much 
i common with those prevailing in other 
parts of tropical America, though Mr. 
Davey, who is familiar with the squalor 
of Constantinople, uses some particularly 
strong language respecting the utter con- 
tempt for sanitation observable in ‘“ the 
Pearl of the Antilles.’ We are sorry to 
hear that 





‘*the Cubans can drink more aguardiente 
without showing unsteadiness than any other 
people on the face of the earth” ; 

but perhaps a corrective is needed for the 
greasy dishes to which they are addicted, 
especially ‘‘the inevitable sucking-pig,” 
which seems to be in season all the year 
round. And yet Mr. Davey speaks pityingly 
of the poor Chinese coolies, but perhaps 
sucking-pig rarely falls to their lot, al- 
though, owing to the general burning 
down of other people’s houses, they may 
well have enjoyed that dish during the last 
few years, cooked in the orthodox way. As 
regards the black population, the Cuban 
‘‘creoles,” like other descendants of the 
Latin races, have never displayed that pre- 
judice against colour which is felt by 
Anglo-Saxons, and Mr. Davey warns Ameri- 
cans that ‘‘they will have to deal with a 
coloured population which has long been 
accustomed to far more courteous treatment 
than the Yankees are likely to vouchsafe 
to it.” 

With the remark that the history here given 
of the island from the time of its discovery by 
Columbus is picturesque, and is also suffi- 
ciently accurate for the general reader, we 
may pass to the year 1860, when the proposal 
made by President Buchanan’s Government 
to purchase the island for forty million 
pounds sterling was hailed with satis- 
faction by the misgoverned and overtaxed 
Cubans, but indignantly rejected at Madrid. 
The Civil War in the States postponed the 
consideration of the question; but the 
Cubans could bear tyranny no longer, 
and a rebellion, marked by atrocities 
on both sides, lasted until 1869, when 
matters were so far advanced that a 
Cuban Republic was proclaimed. The 
first President was Don Carlos Manuel 
Cespedes, one of the wealthiest planters inthe 
island, and a man at first of very moderate 
views, who died fighting in 1874. American 
sympathizers supplied the insurgents with 
arms, money, and men, while envoys were 
sent from the new republic to England, 
France, and the United States; but the 
last was again negotiating with Spain, and 
the envoy was not received by the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, private American sym- 
pathizers dispatched the Virginius, which 
was under the command of an officer who 
had formerly been in the American navy, 
and the vessel cleared ostensibly for Costa 
Rica. There was not, however, the slightest 
moral doubt as to her real destination, for 
in addition to arms and ammunition she 
had on board several patriots of import- 
ance, among them Don Pedro Cespedes, 
the brother of the President. Mr. Davey’s 
version of this affair is defective in several 
particulars. The Spanish cruiser Tornado 
was on the look-out for the Virginius, and it 
cannot be denied that the latter, flying the 
American flag, was captured outside Cuban 
waters, and taken to Santiago (not Havana). 
No time was lost in shooting the patriots, 
while there was very little delay in exe- 
cuting about sixty more of the prisoners, 
several of whom were English sailors, with 
some twenty Americans. There now 
remained about ninety men of the same 
class, who were sentenced to speedy death. 
While the United States was feebly pro- 
testing, Sir Lambton Loraine, in H.M.S. 
Niobe, swooped down from Jamaica, ran 





through ‘the neck of the champagne 
bottle ” of which so much has been heard, 
brought up under the fort of Santiago with 
his guns ready for action, and ordered that 
the massacres should cease, under pain of 
bombardment. Not another man was put 
to death, and the miners of Nevada sent the 
young commander a silver brick weighing 
fourteen pounds. Very little fuss was really 
made by the United States, for it was con- 
sidered that the Spaniards, though harsh, 
had acted within their rights, and filibuster- 
ing was then in badodour. As an American 
dryly remarked, ‘‘It was a legal murder, 
and both parties were satisfied: the United 
States with the legality, the Spaniards 
with the murder.” 

The later insurrection which has produced 
such important results broke out about three 
years ago, and virtually did not extend to 
the westward of Puerto Principe. It began 
in the eastern provinces, and was largely 
fomented by the descendants of the once 
rich, but now impoverished sugar - pro- 
ducers—for sugar, it must be remembered, 
is the staple of the island, tobacco being of 
far less importance. At the present time it 
is hardly necessary to say anything about 
the rebel army, for it has ceased to be a 
factor, though it may give trouble to the 
Americans hereafter; but a few words may 
be devoted to its leaders. Maximo Gomez 
is a ‘‘ white” creole from San Domingo—a 
wiry, intrepid man, rather more than sixty 
years of age; Antonio Maceo, who is be- 
lieved to be dead, was a mulatto, native of 
Santiago, a muleteer with the instincts of a 
soldier. Of course, guerilla warfare has de- 
moralized the country, and the peaceable 
inhabitants are entitled to receive from their 
new rulers protection from the scum of the 
island, which has taken up arms in the name 
of liberty. 

Mr. Davey writes ina pleasant descriptive 
style about his visits to Havana, Matanzas, 
and Cienfuegos, the last-named being, in 
his opinion, ‘* the Cuban port which should, 
under a sensible and progressive adminis- 
tration, offer the finest prospect for future 
development and prosperity.” He goes 
on to say that it “is on the direct line to 
Panama, and, once the isthmus is cut, must 
become of vast commercial importance ”’ ; 
but we cannot see any connexion between 
these two places, except that they are nearly 
in the same longitude. The feature of the 
country round Cienfuegos is the existence of 
a white peasantry known as the Guajiros, who 
are splendid horsemen and cultivate a few 
acres each. Trinidad de Cuba is a quaint 
little town, and on the way to Santiago the 
Sierra Maestra, rising boldly from the sea 
to a height of 6,000 ft., is described as pre- 
senting ‘‘some of the grandest coast scenery 
in the world.” Santiago enjoys the honour 
of having given birth to José Maria Heredia, 
the greatest poet of Cuba; Antomarchi, the 
medical man who attended Napoleon at St. 
Helena, is buried there; and it witnessed 
the execution of Gabriel de la Concepcion 
Valdes, another poet, whose ‘ nom-de- 
plume,” as Mr. Davey calls it in his ‘ con- 
tinental English,” was Placido. By the way, 
the author seems to have a vague idea that 
Spanish is a mixture of Italian and Por- 
tuguese, for we find ‘Santiago di Cuba,” 
‘Isla dos Pinos,” “Sotto” for Soto, 
“pateo” for patio, “nigro” for negro, 
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‘“‘creola’’ for criolla, ‘“‘narangiata” for 
naranjada, and many other mistakes, some 
of them no doubt due to the printer. These 
blemishes are, however, of no great im- 
portance in a work of this description, and 
are more than counterbalanced by a good 
index accompanied by amap andillustrations. 
The narrative winds up with an interesting 
chapter on a visit to Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence, which is a wonderful contrast to 
Cuba in the way of cleanliness and comfort ; 
while Appendix I., on the boyhood of 
Columbus, and Appendix II., on some old 
papers connected with the history of the 
West Indies, contain some interesting facts. 








Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Edmund and, 


St. Thomas, Sarum, 1443-1702, with other 
Documents. By Henry James Fowle 
Swayne, Recorder of Wilton. With an 
Introduction by Amy M. Straton, and 
a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury. (Salisbury, Bennett Brothers.) 


Tue accounts which form by far the greater 
part of this closely printed volume of 
upwards of four hundred pages were copied 
by the late Mr. Swayne, of whose com- 
petence for the difficult task there can be 
no doubt. After his death his learned 
daughter, Mrs. Amy M. Straton, took up 
her father’s work, and contributed an intro- 
duction of most instructive character. She, 
too, was called away before the volume was 
issued. To this sad loss must be attributed 
the fact that, although there is an index of 
surnames, which, so far as we have been 
able to test it, seems very well done, the 
text is almost entirely without notes, and 
there is no key whatever to the various 
matters mentioned in it, nor to the obsolete 
and strangely spelt words occurring therein ; 
this is the more to be regretted as the forms 
which they take are, some of them, highly 
curious, and throw no little light upon the 
Wiltshire folk-speech of the fifteenth and 
succeeding centuries. It is almost certain 
that accounts were kept from an early period 
by the wardens, and produced yearly, or 
oftener, at a public meeting assembled in 
the church of nearly every parish in Eng- 
land. Not many are, however, at present 
known which date back much beyond the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
those as early as the reign of Henry VII. 
are very scarce indeed. A few may yet 
slumber unheeded among the unsorted 
documents in parish chests, but we cannot 
hope for many discoveries. In view of 
the rapid succession of churchwardens—in 
many parishes they were wont to change 
yearly—it seems almost miraculous that any 
old parochial documents whatever have 
come down to our time; and when we bear 
in mind the passion for order and spruce- 
ness that afflicts the uninstructed «ind, it 
is, indeed, strange that a series of officials 
should anywhere have existed which did 
not furnish a single progressive person to 
condemn the ragged, worm-eaten old papers, 
which even the parson himself could not 
read, to the only use which in his eyes they 
were fit for, to light fires, or, in the words 
of Robert Burton, “to put under pies, to 
lap spice in, and keep roast-meat from 
burning.” Things have not been in such 


evil case as this at Salisbury ; but the work 
of destruction has been steadily, if slowly, 





going on there, even in recent times. When 
Messrs. Hatcher and Benson had access to 
these accounts, which we think was some 
time between 1820 and 1840, that is during 
the period they were assisting Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare in his great work on modern 
Wiltshire, Mr. Benson made copies of 
a large number of rolls, and of many 
of these the originals cannot now be 
discovered. Thus his transcripts are 
the only authority we now have for the 
information they contained. Happily he 
was a careful person; so it is probable 
he made few slips of importance. This is, 
however, not the only evil. Time slowly 
disintegrates paper and parchment, espe- 
cially when not bound in volumes. Many 
of the documents which we know were in 
Benson’s time ‘‘ comparatively perfect, and 
could be easily copied, have now so perished 
in places as to be quite illegible.”’ 

The Wilts Record Society, in the official 
notice appended to the volume, says that 
‘it is hardly possible to realize the richness 
of the original material which it contains.” 
When our eyes first fell on this passage 
we thought it a pardonable exaggeration, 
knowing as we do the habit which local 
antiquaries so easily acquire of viewing all 
things relating to their own neighbourhood 
through a medium which produces highly 
magnified brain pictures. It is only fair 
to admit, however, after having read every 
page, that the statement does not go a jot 
beyond the truth. We get, it is true, only 
the hard outlines of fact, jotted down by 
commonplace people from day to day, not 
the highly coloured pictures the romance 
historian produces, which are so delightful 
to some people; but then, as some com- 
pensation, we know that each entry is a true 
record of something that really did happen 
in the lives of the inhabitants of two of the 
parishes of New Sarum during some two 
hundred and sixty years of what many 
regard as the most important period in our 
social history. Just as there is no reason 
for thinking that the Paston correspondence 
was in itself of greater interest than that of 
many other families of the same social rank, 
but it has come down to us, while, so far as 
we at present know, all the rest has perished, 
so we see no cause for assuming that the 
accounts before us are more instructive than 
those of many other very similar places would 
have proved had we been so happy as to 
possess them. Salisbury, though an im- 
portant city on a great highway, was 
never exceptionally rich, so it may not be 
assumed that its churches were more espe- 
cially cared for than those of many other 
places; these records may, therefore, be 
taken as fair specimens of the accounts of 
the more important town churches of our 
island during the times to which they 
relate. Such documents naturally divide 
themselves into three periods: the time 
when the Church of the Middle Ages was 
supreme, and nearly every one—the good 
and the bad alike—conformed, at least 
outwardly, to its customs and ritual; the 
Reformation period, when there are con- 
stant indications of change; and, lastly, 
the years extending downwards from the 
settlement of religion under Elizabeth to 
what we may call recent times. Jt is a sign 
of want of historical perspective for a per- 
son to speak of one of these periods as being 





of more interest than the others; but ob- 
servation teaches that the older records 
have almost always been written by edu- 
cated men, probably by ecclesiastics, while 
those of later times have often been the 
handiwork of persons with but a slight 
smattering of literary knowledge. We 
may be sure that the spelling of early 
days does really represent, could we but 
vocally interpret it, the sounds used at 
the time; but there is by no means the 
same certainty when we are studying the 
writing of Stuart or Georgian times. 

That there are in these accounts several 
things which are not easy of interpreta- 
tion is only what might have been 
anticipated. The men who prepared these 
papers for the parish meeting wrote for 
their own time and their own people, not 
consciously for posterity or for strangers, 
Their record was no doubt intelligible 
enough to those for whom it was made, 
but we moderns have lost what has been 
called the key of interpretation, and, if we 
guess, are more likely to break the lock than 
shoot back its bolts. An instance of this 
occurs in an inventory of the possessions of 
St. Edmund’s made in 1472. It is a care- 
fully prepared document. Therein we find 
that among the relics was a fragment of the 
skull of St. Wolfrise mounted on a silver- 
gilt stand. Who was this person? It 
would be a very easy way out of the diffi- 
culty to make up our minds that the text is 
corrupt, and then to select one of the dozen 
names of saints that are more or less like it 
in ee ; but this would be mere guess- 
work, unconvincing to scholars, and certain 
to mislead those who are not so. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the scribe should be 
ignorant of one who was, we feel sure, an 
object of popular devotion in his own church. 
It is safer to leave the mystery unsolved 
until the name is found elsewhere. It does 
not appear in the catalogue of saints in 
Potthast’s ‘Bibliotheca Historica Medii 
Bvi’ nor’in any other authority we have 
consulted. There occurs in 1473 another 
strangely named saint. The register con- 
tains a charge of twopence for ‘‘ the up set- 
ting of Seint Sunday in his old place.” 
St. Sunday is mentioned in the church 
accounts of Louth, Lincolnshire, for 1535, 
where we find a penny paid ‘‘for a hooke 
of yron to sainct svnday pycture.”’ These are 
the only two instances, so far as we know, of 
this oddly named saint occurring in ecclesi- 
astical documents. There wasa well at Willen- 
hall, in Staffordshire, in the last century 
bearing his name, and we have heard of a 
place so called at or near Helvellyn. Who- 
ever he was, his name had reached Ireland, 
for Cromwell found at Drogheda a gate 
named after him. It has been suggested 
that St. Sunday is an English rendering 
of St. Dominic; but analogy renders this 
unlikely. In the fifteenth century there was 
an object in the church called the trendelle, 
for which six pounds of “ polen wex” was 
purchased. This is not the only mention of 
a trendelle in old church accounts, but 
it occurs rarely, so it may have been an 
uncommon piece of furniture, perhaps 4 
late introduction from the Continent. That 
trendelles were in some way or other used 
for bearing lights is certain; perhaps, a8 
has been suggested, it was another name 
for the rowell, and was a hoop, bearing 
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candles at intervals, which was suspended 
in the chancel from Christmas to Candlemas 
as a symbol of the star seen by the Magi. 
Mrs. Straton conjectured it to be a wheel of 
lights hanging before the great crucifix on 


the rood-loft. The ‘polen wex” which was | 


on this occasion bought for it is mentioned | 


in several of the other accounts. It is 
evident that more wax was consumed in the 
larger churches than the immediate neigh- 
bourhood could furnish, and that a supply 
had to be procured from elsewhere. ‘‘ Polen 
wex’’ is believed to have been a pro- 
duct of Livonia and other districts 
east of the Elbe. It is probable that 
bees may sometimes have been kept for 
the sake of making wax to be consumed 
in the churches. The authorities of 
St. Edmund’s, at least on one occasion, were 
possessed of some swarms, for in 1477 they 
received ‘‘of Robert A. Neve for iij hyves 
of been [sic] sold to hym xs.” Before 
leaving the subject of the church’s lights, 
we must not fail to mention that the font- 
taper occurs almost continuously from the 
earliest accounts down to 1586. It is highly 
improbable that a light of this nature would 
go on so long after the establishment of 
Protestantism. May we not assume that 
in former days land had been given for a 
font-light, and that the money was still 
received, and though devoted to other pur- 
poses continued to be accounted for under 
its old name? We have understood that 
at Heyford, in Oxfordshire, there is some 
land bearing the name of Lamplights, which 
suggests a bequest for something of this 
kind. 

Good -fellowship was not neglected at 
Salisbury, and on fitting occasions ample 
provision was madefor it. Maundy Thursday 
was the great ale-feast. In 1462 the church- 
wardens sought allowance “pro xxiiij lagenis 
bone seruicie emptis & expenditis pro le 
Maundy indie Cene domini......iijs.,”’ and ‘‘ xij 
ciphis fraxineis ad idem empt. vijd.”’ out of 
which to drink it. In 1490 the account was 
made out in English; therein we find ‘‘a 
doz[en] of asshen cuppes bought to serue 
at the same maundy.” Such entries occur 
frequently. Why was attention directed 
again and again to the fact that these cups 
were made of ash? There may have been 
some excellent folk-lore reason for it. The 
drinkers, one would imagine, took these 
vessels home with them as perquisites, or 
new ones would not have been bought year 
after year as the festival came round. Their 
number indicates that there must have been 
a goodly company present, for in those days 
several persons would drink out of the same 
cup. In 1468, as well as ale, two gallons 
and a pottle of wine were procured at a cost 
of twenty pence. Perhaps on this occasion 
the board was graced by the presence of 
illustrious persons, by whom a more plebeian 
beverage would not have been relished. 
There is undoubted evidence elsewhere 
that members of what would now be called 
the upper classes, women as well as men, 
were wont to be present at such gatherings. 
It was, indeed, we may infer, regarded as 
an act of piety to do so, though there is 
some evidence that a line was drawn ex- 
cluding high ecclesiastical dignitaries, who 
sent others to drink for them. 

It is commonly understood that fees for 
graves within the confines of the fabric of 





the church have all along been the per- 
quisite of the incumbent. At St. Edmund’s, 
Sarum, this was not the case; they there went 
to the church fund. In 1463 the church- 
wardens charged themselves with 6s. 8d., 
received ‘“‘pro sepultura Willielmi Boke- 
bynder in ecclesia,” and the like sums for 
two other persons. This was no isolated 
case. The custom went on until the time 
of the Commonwealth, and probably to a 
later period. The right of the parish autho- 
rities to a fee for what is now called 
intra-mural interment was not confined to 
this church only. It was recognized at 
Stratton in Cornwall; Wing, Buckingham- 
shire; Cartmell, Lancashire; and several 
other places. 

It is commonly understood that in early 
days the churches were free and open, and 
that no such thing existed as the allotting 
or receiving payment for seats. We are 
not concerned to inquire as to the wisdom 
or justice of these practices; but when they 
are denounced as abuses which came in 
with the changes in faith and ritual, an 
historical mistake is committed which should 
be rectified. At the earliest period to which 
these accounts go back the practice of assign- 
ing seats is found in force. In 1456 the 
wife of John Brewer paid a fee, probably 
tenpence, ‘“‘pro sede in capella Johannis 
Baptiste.’ Sometimes a yearly rent 
was charged, at others payment was 
made for a period or for life; and 
it was the custom, as Mrs. Straton 
pointed out, that when a husband or his 
wife died the contract terminated, and the 
seat reverted to the churchwardens. There 
does not appear to be any instance of seats 
having become appurtenant to particular 
houses or the right to seats being sold or 
assigned by those in possession. It is, 
however, pretty certain that in still earlier 
times there were no seats for the people 
in churches, except that in a few instances 
there were wide stone benches around the 
bases of the columns and along the walls, 
probably provided for the aged and infirm. 
Myre, in his ‘ Instructions for Parish Priests,’ 
writing in tbe middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, does not contemplate any conveniences 
of this sort, for when telling people how to 
conduct themselves in church he says :— 

No non in chyrche stonde schal, 

Ny lene to pyler ny to wal, 

But fayre on kneus they schule hem sette, 
Knelynge doun vp on the flette. 

All the townsfolk must have had an imme- 
morial right to frequent the nave of their 
church; but as time went on-—mainly, as 
we surmise, in populous places—the parish 
authorities put up benches for the rich, and 
we trust also for the infirm poor. For these 
it was reasonable that a charge should be 
made, for although the people had an un- 
doubted right to kneeling-room on the floor, 
the new erections were regarded as luxuries 
which might reasonably be paid for. 

It is not clear whether fairs were ever 
held in St. Edmund’s churchyard. It seems 
probable that they were, for the warden 
derived some income from letting stalls 
both within the enclosure and without; 
butchers, cheesemongers, tanners, and 
other traders used to hire them. Both 
parties must have been aware that such 
contracts were illegal. The holding of 
markets and fairs in churchyards had often 





been condemned by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, and they were forbidden by statute 
in 13 Edward I.; but the bad custom had 
so tenacious a hold that statutes and Church 
censures were alike powerless to stamp it 
out until quite modern times. In 1483 the 
churchyard of St. Edmund was ecclesi- 
astically polluted, and had to be recon- 
secrated. What had occurred we have 
not ascertained. As bloodshed on con- 
secrated earth caused ecclesiastical defile- 
ment, it is not improbable that it resulted 
from some drunken row at fair time. The 
costs to the parish of reconsecration were 
exceedingly heavy: 6/. 11s. 33d. are accounted 
for in one place, and we are by no means 
sure that we have not overlooked some 
smaller sums. This was a large payment in 
those days—more than the parish would 
gain by its stalls in several years. 

We do not wish to be thought to under- 
rate the value of the accounts of St. Thomas’s 
parish when we say that they are of less 
importance for historical purposes than 
those of the sister church, none having 
been preserved of an earlier date than 
1545, so there is little to be gleaned 
with regard to the life of unreformed days ; 
but the entries relating to the ringing of 
the bells are decidedly interesting. Six- 
pence was paid to the ‘‘ ringers when newes 
came of the Queene of Scottes beheadinge”’; 
and in 1609, 10s. 6d. on the anniversary of 
the day ‘‘ on which we were deliuered from 
the gunpowder treason of the papistes”’; 
7s. was disbursed the same year on account 
of the Gowrie conspiracy. In 1651, 18s. is 
entered for “ringing on thanksgiveing 
day.” This was in honour of the battle of 
Worcester. Salisbury was a Puritan town, 
so the churchwardens were more than 
usually liberal. On one occasion the parish 
suffered because its bells were silent. In 
1644 Lord Goring’s forces passed through, 
but no joy-peal was rung, for which sign 
of disloyalty the general mulcted the church- 
wardens in the sum of 10s. Owing to this, 
or more probably because the hearts of 
the people were with the cause he repre- 
sented, when Sir Thomas Fairfax passed 
through in the following year 5s. was spent 
in ringing the bells to bid him welcome. 








The Soul of a People. By H. Fielding. 

(Bentley & Son.) 

Tuts is in several ways a noteworthy book. 
It is all too uncommon to find a European 
official displaying appreciative, even admir- 
ing sympathy with the religious belief and 
life of an Oriental people whom he has had 
to govern. Moreover, though of late books 
on the theory of Buddhism have been more 
numerous than original, it is a welcome 
novelty to find the creed illustrated and 
adorned by the practices of its followers of 
to-day :— 

‘‘To know that it [Buddhism] is a beautiful 
faith you have but to look at its believers and 
be sure. If a people be contented in their faith, 
if they love it and exalt it and are never ashamed 
of it, and if it exalts them and makes them 
happy, what greater testimony can you have 
than that ?” 

The chapter on ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,” with its telling anecdotes, deserves 
careful consideration from practical rulers in 
and out of Burma; for, though it disclaims 
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suggestion, it contains the result of much 
experience and reflection :— 


** Nothing has struck me more than the way 
they [the Burmans] regard crime and punish- 
ment ; nothing has seemed to me more worthy 
of note than their ideas of the meaning and end 
of punishment...... It is so very different from 
ours. As in our religion, so in our laws; we 
believe in mercy at one time and in vengeance at 
another. We believe in vicarious punishment 
and vicarious salvation; they believe in absolute 
justice—always the same...... unchangeable...... 
We purposely make punishment degrading ; 
they think it should be elevating—that in its 
purifying power lies its sole use and justifica- 
tion.” 


The chapter on ‘‘ Happiness” is, appro- 
priately, one of the pleasantest in the book, 
full of delightful satire on the ideals of the 
average Western ‘ Philistine.” 

To readers interested in Buddhism as a 
system the most instructive part of the book 
may be the chapters on the ‘“‘ Monkhood.” 
Such scant justice is often done (compare, 
for instance, the notices in our own columns, 
Atheneum, No. 3231, p. 417, No. 3233, 
p- 486, and No. 3289, p. 625) to the 
members of the order that it is doubly 
pleasant te find the excellent influence 
of what is probably as fine a body 
of ‘“ clergy” as any in the world 
receiving its due acknowledgment from an 
impartial witness. The testimony of a law 
officer who in ten years has only been able 
to find three cases of misdemeanour in an 
order existing in every town and good-sized 
village outweighs easily the sneers or 
denunciations of the mere controversialist. 
Priests, of course, these recluses are not, 
nor do they minister to the sick or dying. 
But it is interesting to note that they still 
carry on the functions of the dharmabhanakas 
(law preachers) mentioned in the old books. 
Moreover, like many Christian orders, 
they have voluntarily adopted the profession 
of teaching. Thus each monastery in Burma 
becomes a school for children as well as 
a kind of club for the parents. Though 
unlearned in our lore, they keep alive 
(Mr. Fielding hardly makes this clear) their 
own studies. Many doubtless are ignorant, 
but Pali MSS. from Burma, though mostly 
inferior to those of Ceylon, are of the 
greatest use to European scholars. Even 
within the last months a full set of copies 
of texts required to complete its editorial 
labours were obtained from Burma for 
the Pali Text Society. Most effective, 
too, is our author’s departure from his 
plan of abstinence from quotation where 
he cites the half-unwilling testimony of the 
missionary bishop Bigandet in favour of 
this extraordinary organization, so deeply 
rooted in the affections of the nation. ‘‘ The 
monkhood,” triumphantly exclaims Mr. 
Fielding, ‘‘is the proof of how the people 
believe. Has any religion ever had for 
twenty-four centuries such a proof as 
this ?” 

Though not quarrelling with this principle 
of non-quotation, we cannot forbear to point 
out that errors in doctrine might have been 
avoided by previous reference on the author’s 
part to standard authorities. ‘his is mani- 
fest in the chapter on prayer, where he 
seems to ignore, or to be confused by, some 
Buddhistic usages, which Western writers 
have often mistaken for prayers. Such is 





the use (1) of aspirations (panidhi) calcu- 
lated to lift the mind to higher things; 
(2) of auspicious texts considered to have 
a practical bearing on life. Of the 
‘ Paritta,’ the best-known collection of the 
latter kind, printed editions appear, in 
Pali and Burmese, every year. The very 
suggestive chapter (xxii.) illustrating the 
favourite dogma of rebirth seems to imply 
that the author is unacquainted with the 
original form of the delightful Jataka tales, 
forming the groundwork of most Burmese 
plays (pya-zat—jataka). Of these we shall 
shortly have more to say. At p. 338 in this 
chapter should we not read Karma for 
“Dharma”? As to the recognition of 
dryads in early Buddhism, we may be per- 
mitted to refer to our remarks on a Pali 
translation published some years ago (Athe- 
naum, No. 3361, p. 402). Critical Pali 
scholars are badly wanted in Burma. If Mr. 
Fielding have not the leisure (though most of 
our English Palists are busy men) or train- 
ing to join their ranks, let him at least 
consult, not so much books on Buddhism, 
but the increasing number of translations 
from Pali and Sanskrit texts. Surely, fail- 
ing this, he—and possibly, on a future 
occasion, we through him—will gain much 
if he will discourse with some of his 
monastic friends through the still tropical 
evenings, whose beauty has clearly not 
escaped him, on subjects like panzdhdna 
(earnest resolve) or pubbenivasandna (the re- 
membrance of former births)—no mere local 
Burmese superstition, but from the earliest 
times the aspiration of the ideal Buddhist 
saint. 








The Sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited 
by John Gray. The Ornaments designed 
and cut on Wood by OC. 8. Ricketts. 
(Hacon & Ricketts.) 


THE most resolved opponent of the modern 
antique style in book production cannot shut 
his heart against the charms of this delight- 
ing volume. Type is made as beautiful as 
hard type can be, while the ornamental first 
page (for though there are two ornamental 
pages the second is a facsimile of the first) 
is an exquisite specimen of decorative art. 
The intrailed border shows Mr. Charles 
Ricketts’s grace of invention at its best. The 
paper is sumptuous, and all this wealth of 
accessory is lavished on a book deserving 
of such aids. The important position of 
Sidney’s sonnets in the beginnings of Eliza- 
bethan literature is universally recognized. 
Even their form is interesting, since he an- 
ticipates the Shakspearean sonnet besides 
employing the Petrarcan form. The beauty 
of certain chosen sonnets is equally agreed 
on; but there agreement ends. ‘‘ Look in 
the heart and write,” is Sidney’s own motto; 
but Prof. Courthope, for example, will not 
have it that Sidney carried out the motto. 
To him Sidney appears as insincere, as de- 
liberate a tissuer of fantastic conceits and 
antitheses, as any of his predecessors or 
contemporaries. Prof. Courthope holds a 
particular theory about Sidney’s relations 
with Lady Rich which necessitates such a 
view of the sonnets; but we believe, none 
the less, that he is honestly affected by the 
sonnets as he says heis. To us Sidney’s 
sincerity seems even clamorously evident. 
No man breaks at a blow with the tradi- 





tions and environment of his time. Therg 
are many sonnets, be it granted, much too 
ingenious. But there is a sufficiently large 
proportion which justifies his rule. Not 
that they are “‘simple” and ‘‘ direct.” But 
they are honestly suggested by the actual 
incidents (external or internal) of his love, 
instead of being mere exercises apart from 
all actuality of experience. For their style, 
it is natural, most natural—to Sidney, 
The ordinary critic (even when he is g0 
scholarly as Prof. Courthope) is too per- 
suaded that what would imply an unnatural 
strain in him must imply an unnatural 
strain in others; whereas it may be the 
spontaneous language of a young and teem- 
ing fancy. What seems to him far too 
frigidly intellectual to be consonant with 
passion is the native expression of a subtle 
mind endeavouring to justify strong feeling, 

What Nestor’s counsel can my flames allay, 

Since Reason’s self doth blow the coal in me? 
writes Sidney. Probably to the average 
critic this argument will seem much too 
clever and calculated for rea] passion. Yet 
we have known precisely the same plea—of 
a love being insuperable because so rational, 
because urged by reason itself—addressed 
to us bya man of high imaginative gifts 
writhing in the grip of a devouringly pas- 
sionate attachment. No; ‘the language of 
natural passion” is misnamed. Call it, if 
you will, “the language of ordinary natural 
passion,” and we shall notcavil. But nature 
is too various for her name to be arrogated 
to this or that mode of speech. 

If you will but view them with this sym- 
pathetic allowance, Sidney’s sonnets have a 
unique attraction. So many influences meet 
and close in them, harmonized by a various 
yet solid, a brilliant yet serious personality 
—the most fascinating personality of the 
age. They are more than poetry, they are 
Sidney. As he confesses in one sonnet, they 
are the outcome of a teeming and im- 
passioned mind working out its way to 
expression, and often consciously a 
But he is alike sincere, whether he cul- 
minates in fine extravagance or wastes him- 
self in tasteless conceits. The difference is 
solely that of success and failure. These 
poems are the fascinatingly typical revela- 
tion of a high-souled youth, at once courtier, 
chivalrous knight, scholar, and poet, and, 
over all, a lover. As with the Raleighs, the 
Oxfords, and many another of that splendid 
age, they are the mere overflow of a sur- 
passingly full-natured man. And yet they 
live and shall live. For in those days men 
of action wrote immortal poems by accident 
—such men they were ! 








Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India 
Company in the Presidency of Madras. By 
Alexander Rea, Superintendent, Archwo- 
logical Survey, Madras. (Madras, Govern- 
ment Press.) 

Tue latest volume of “The New Imperial 

Series of the Reports of the Archeological 

Survey of India’’ deals with the ‘ Monu- 

mental Remains of the Dutch East India 

Company in the Presidency of Madras. 

It is printed and published by the Madras 

Government, and would do credit to any 

Government in Europe. It is far superior 

in many respects to some of the publica- 

tions which bear the official stamp in this 
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country. The paper is good, the printing 
is good, the plates are neatly executed, 
and the condensed historical memoir by Mr. 
Alexander Rea, the Superintendent of the 
Archeological Survey, Madras, shows no 
little research, though it makes no pre- 
tensions to the character of an historical 
exposition drawn from original sources. 

The history of the Dutch in the East 

Indies remains to be written. It is a 
tale of romantic adventure, and of special 
interest and importance to all who desire 
to have a right understanding of the causes 
which led to the formation of the company 
that created our Indian Empire. The con- 
test between the Dutch and the English was 
a contest for valuable markets not only in 
India, but the East Indies, which comprised 
the countries on the east side of Bengal, with 
the Straits of Malacca, Java, and all the Spice 
Islands in the Java and Chinese seas. For 
acentury the Portuguese held the ‘‘ gorgeous 
East in fee.” The Spaniards claimed the 
exclusive right of trade with the East Indies. 
“The Indies,” they declared, ‘‘ East and West, 
are our house, privately possessed by us for 
more than one hundred years; and no one 
has a right to enter without our permission.” 
At the present day the Governor-General of 
Goa claims precedence over the Viceroy 
of India because he holds the proud title of 
“Viceroy of the Indies.” The five days’ 
battle in the English Channel in August, 
1588, destroyed the Spanish command of 
the sea, and left the English and Dutch 
free to share in the rich commerce of the 
Indies. Both nations were ill acquainted 
with the route which Vasco da Gama had 
discovered. ‘The Portuguese,” writes Mr. 
Rea, 
“would seem to have to a certain extent kept 
secret the particulars of their passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope; and to the Dutch navi- 
gator Cornelius Houtman belongs the honour, 
not only of learning what the route was, but of 
being the first of his countrymen to follow it 
out. The Spanish had imprisoned him at Lis- 
bon, and while there he obtained from the Por- 
tuguese some information regarding their voyage 
round the Cape. On escaping to Amsterdam he 
prevailed on some of the chief merchants to send 
him in command of a mercantile expeditionary 
fleet of four vessels, which left the Texel on 
June Ist, 1595.” 

To Jan Huygen van Linschoten, the 
West Friesland burger, must be assigned 
some of the credit of having revealed to his 
countrymen the Cape of Good Hope route. 
In 1595 he returned home, after having 
resided thirteen years in the East, and 
published his celebrated book of travels, 
in which he gave an account of the route 
to India as well as the commerce carried on 
by the Portuguese. Two years after Cor- 
nelius Houtman set sail for the Cape of 
Good Hope two Dutch ships succeeded in 
reaching India; but one was destroyed by 
six Portuguese vessels off Malacca, and the 
other was wrecked off the coast of Pegu. 
In 1598 the Dutch acquired the valuable 
possession of the Mauritius, and four years 
later they reached Ceylon and negotiated a 
treaty with the King of Kandy. They were 
tow as vigorous in attempting to maintain 
& monopoly as their rivals. They made the 


grave blunder of raising the price of pepper 
in the English market from 3s. to 8s. per 
pennd, and the consequence was that on 

eptember 22nd (a day which should always 


be commemorated in the City of London), 
1599, the Lord Mayor, Sir Stephen Soame, 
sundry aldermen, and other citizens of 
diverse trades, such as grocers, drapers, 
vintners, leather - sellers, skinners, and 
haberdashers, met together at Founders’ 
Hall, Lothbury, and there agreed ‘‘ with 
their owne handes to venter in the pre- 
tended voiage to the Easte Indies, the 
which it may please the Lord prosper.” A 
year after the meeting the merchants who 
were present received the announcement 
that it was her Majesty’s pleasure ‘that 
they should proceade in their purpose”; and 
on December 31st, 1600, was granted the 
first charter of ‘‘ the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading with the 
East Indies,”’ which, after various renewals, 
amalgamations, and changes of title, 
retained through all its vicissitudes a tra- 
ditional identity. Like the Dutch, the 
London company first tried their fortunes 
in the Spice Islands, and then began the 
long struggle for commercial ascendency in 
Asiatic waters. The power of the Dutch 
in the Eastern seas made the English turn 
their attention to the Indian coast; but here, 
too, their formidable rivals had made good 
their footing :— 

‘€Tn 1607 the Dutch had factories at Mocha, 

Cambay, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, Bengal, 
Arakan, Pegu, Sumatra, Java, Camboja, Siam, 
Cochin China, Tonquin, China, and Japan. In 
addition were those taken from the Portuguese 
in the Moluccas and Banda Islands.” 
In course of time the Dutch stripped the 
Portuguese of all their important posses- 
sions in the East, and as the Portuguese 
power declined more severe became the 
struggle between the Dutch and English 
for the Eastern trade, and for establishing 
factories, on which the trade depended. 
The massacre of Amboyna roused the 
indignation of England, and drew attention 
to the persistent aggression of the Dutch. 
The determination to destroy the supremacy 
of the Dutch in the East now became a 
cardinal factor in the foreign policy of 
England. The struggle continued with 
varied fortune till the massacre of Amboyna 
was finally revenged on the field of 
Bedarrah. The victory was in a great 
measure due to the promptness and decision 
of Clive. It drew forth his famous letter: 
“Dear Forde, fight them immediately. I 
will send you the order of Council to- 
morrow.” The Dutch, trusting to their 
great superiority both in ships and men, 
had entered the struggle eager, confident, 
and audacious, for they (and not the British, 
as Mill states) were the aggressors. They 
were swiftly undeceived. According to an 
account of the fight by an eye-witness, their 
fleet was in a couple of hours captured, the 
broad pennant of the commodore of the 
Dutch striking to a British merchantman. 
The following day the Dutch army was 
utterly routed, and the Dutch settlement at 
Chinsurah, near Calcutta, was captured. 
During the wars of the French Revolution 
all the Dutch colonies in the East were 
occupied by the British, but some of them 
were restored at the general peace. In 1825 
the town of Sadras, the last of the ‘‘ one 
hundred and seventy fortified stations in 
India”’ belonging to the Dutch, passed into 
the possession of England. 


traveller of the former power of the Dutch 
except a few ruined bastions of their old 
forts, the massive tombs in the old ceme- 
teries dotted about the coast, and a few 
volumes of Dutch records in the archives at 
Madras and Bombay. Mr. Rea, by means 
of the labour of those who have worked 
at these records, enables us to catch some 
interesting glimpses of the habits and life 
of the Dutch in these colonies in those 
early days. The pomp and ceremony 
maintained by the Governor-General at 
Batavia was slightly different from that 
which is observed at the palace built by 
the Marquess Wellesley on the banks of the 
Hughley :— 

‘*The Governor-General receives his guests 
sitting at the step at the door, dressed ina black 
waistcoat, with a stiff linen cap on; and when 
they have all come, the General says: ‘Friends, 
pull off your coats’; upon which every one takes 
off his coat, hat, and sword. Then they sit down 
on chairs placed in a row on the step, every one 
according to his rank, and if it should happen 
that any one does not observe this, he is told by 
the General: ‘That is not your place; you must 
sit there.’ Every one has then a glass of beer, 
and the toast is ‘A pleasant evening to you.’ 
After that a pipe of tobacco, and then ‘the con- 
versation begins, but in such 4 manner that each 
speaks to his neighbour without daring to speak 
so loud that the supreme commander may hear, 
who only converses for that evening with the 
person who sits next him, and who is con- 
sequently the highest in rank ; and all that the 
General says aloud is ‘ The ladies’ health.’ As 
soon as he has said this, every one jumps from 
his seat with a glass of wine which he had 
already in his hand, forming all together a large 
half circle, and, with their heads bent forward, 
they call. out, ‘The General's lady’s health’ ; 
then follow the healths of every person present, 
each rising and bowing when his health is drunk. 
This ceremony is prolonged by the General till 
the clock strikes nine, when every one receives 
his hat, coat, and sword again, and obliging him- 
self to drink to the General’s health, who re- 
ceives it with ‘Thank ye for my health,’ every 
one then takes leave.” 

The Dutch factors were of the same mind 
as Cleopatra :— 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion 

And make Death proud to take us, 
The tombs generally consist of great 
slabs of stone, either laid on the ground or 
fixed on a substructure of brick and plaster. 
A few are placed under masonry mausoleums. 
The majority of the stones are elaborately 
carved with coats of arms or monograms 
and floral ornaments with letters in alto 
relievo, and the work could only have been 
done by a finished sculptor. 

‘‘ Apart from their artistic merit, the work of 
cutting out the background to the raised carv- 
ing and lettering must have been one of con- 
siderable labour. These tombs may have been 
partly cut by native workmen, but under the 
direction of trained European stone-carvers. 
Much of the floral ornament is distinctly Indian 
in character. The coats of arms would require 
European supervision if not actual execution.” 


The majority of the epitaphs are in 
Dutch, and are distinguished for their sound 
sense and simplicity. The old Dutch factor 


‘did not indulge in false sentiment; and bad 


poetry and long inscriptions and laboured 
eulogies are, as a rule, avoided. The follow- 
ing on the tomb of Catharine van den Briel, 
of Amsterdam, and John Kruyf, of Touanam, 
junior, merchant in the service of the Hon. 








Nothing now remains in India toremind the 


Company, who died at the Masulipatam 
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Factory October 3rd, 1678, and January lst 
1679, respectively, is quaint :— 
‘* May they rest in peace. 

A lover and a maid this one stone covers ; their 
mutual meaning was of two to make one ; but 
too cruel death forbad the union. First, Den 
Briel gave it up and Kruyf became a corpse ; 
their lives lie here, but in Heaven’s kingdem 
shall God the soul of the two persons pair.” 

“Lives” should no doubt be bodies. 
The inscription is taken from ‘ The Kistna 
District Manual’; but in a work of this 
nature the inscriptions should have been 
verified by a visit to the tombs. 








Sketch-Books: Paris, Irish, A Journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo, gc. By W. M. 
Thackeray. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by his Daughter, Anne Ritchie. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mrs. Rircute’s introduction to the ‘ Sketch- 
Books’ contains no items of unique interest ; 
but the gossiping record of her father’s 
varied life is carried on another stage, in 
the genial manner to which she has accus- 
tomed us. 

The years here dealt with are some of 
them especially gloomy, when even the 
kind-hearted Thackeray was prompted to 
cry out :— 

‘*Please when you write not to give me any 
account whatever of any gaieties in which you 
indulge, or any sort of happiness falling to the 
share of you or anybody else. But if anybody 
meets with an accident, is arrested, ruined, has 
a wife run away with, if C. falls ill and is marked 
with smallpox, do be so kind as to write me off 
word immediately, and I will pay the post cheer- 
fully. The only welcome intelligence is that 
the Austins have lost a good deal of money, and 
Procter 1,100. Despair, madam, is the word. 
Byronish, I hate mankind, and wear my shirt- 
collar turned down.” 


But the mood of melancholy seldom 
remained in possession for any long period, 
and he is soon able to write humorously of 
Victor Hugo, ‘‘ He is very great, and writes 
like a God Almighty,” and to recommend 
Alfred Tennyson with cordiality to an old 
friend :— 

** Alfred Tennyson, if he can’t make you like 
him, will make you admire him,—he seems to 
me to have the cachet of a great man; his con- 
versation is often very delightful, I think, full 
of breadth, manliness, and humour; he reads 
all sorts of things, swallows them, and digests 
them like a great poetical boa-constrictor as he 
is. Now I hope, Mrs. Procter, you will recol- 
lect that if your humble servant sneers at small 
geniuses, he has, on the contrary, a huge respect 
for big ones. Perhaps it is Alfred Tennyson’s 
great big yellow face and growling voice that 
have made an impression on me; manliness 
and simplicity go a great way with me, I fancy.” 


He also gives a most glowing account 
of his worthy kinsman, the Rev. Elias 
Thackeray, vicar of Dundalk, with whom 
he spent part of his Irish tour; and the 
later pages of the introduction are mostly 
filled with notes from his diaries during the 
‘‘ Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo ’’— 
witty snapshots of persons and places. The 
following summary of a journey, which 
almost recalls the style of Mr. Alfred Jingle, 
is eminently characteristic :— 


** Made the journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
setting out at four in the morning; escort, 
Jereed plains, Armenian breakfast, black shep- 
herds, blue women, wells, and vast yellow flats, 





rocky country, like waterfalls petrified, Abou 
Gosh—darkness into Jerusalem.” 

This may be compared with the prepared 
account of the same events in the book. 

It was a time of very hard work and slow 
rewards, but Thackeray’s spirits were 
naturally elastic, and, even now that the 
cloud had fallen over his life, he was able 
to find enjoyment in what the day might 
bring forth. 








M. Annaei Lucant Pharsalia. Cum Com- 
mentario Critico edidit C. M. Francken. 
— Vol. II. Lib. VI.-X. (Leyden, 
Sijthoff.) 

Pror. Francken’s edition of Lucan (the 
earlier portion of which was noticed in 
the Atheneum of November 7th, 1896) 
is primarily critical, and only enters upon 
exegesis when his reasonings concerning 
the text require it. Ie was well advised 
to accompany his revision of the text by 
annotations intended to justify his choice 
of readings. The peculiarities of Lucan’s 
style and diction make it particularly 
desirable that an editor should adduce his 
reasons for the choice of lections which he 
makes. There is much in Prof. Francken’s 
work which entitles it to a place of some 
importance in the library of any scholar 
who occupies himself with the study of the 
later Latin poets. A complete collation of 
a valuable Ashburnham MS. is given for 
the first time. The ‘“‘ Montepessulanus ’’ has 
been re-examined, though unluckily in 
places where the new collation is at variance 
with Steinhart’s it is not always clear which 
of the two reports is to be preferred. 
Special attention might have been drawn 
in all cases to the discrepancies, as has been 
done, for example, in the note on x. 97, 
where it is definitely stated that Steinhart 
was in error. The editor’s discussions of 
the text are often suggestive, ingenious, 
and helpful, and are expressed tersely and 
briefly. Account has been taken of all 
recent work of importance relating to 
Lucan. Prof. Francken is acquainted with, 
and frequently quotes and criticizes, the 
contributions which English scholars have 
made to the elucidation of the ‘ Pharsalia.’ 
In the notes there are not wanting ad- 
mirable examples of defence as well as 
attack; for instance, in the comment on 
ix. 568. But there is displayed throughout 
the work something of the old lawless spirit 
of Bentley, Heinsius, and their imitators. It 
should, however, be stated that the major 
part of the approved corrections (whether 
due to the editor himself or accepted from 
others) are restricted to the notes, and are 
not inserted in the text of the poem. Most 
of the impugned readings will undoubtedly 
in the long run hold their ground, for the 
objections brought against them are often 
arbitrary and inconsequent. If in the 
remainder of this brief notice we quote 
specimens only of the less satisfactory por- 
tions of the editor’s work, it is from the 
belief that a thoroughly patient and cautious 
treatment of Lucan’s text will alone per- 
manently advance the study of it. 

At vi. 3 all MSS. give “‘capere omnia 
Caesar | moenia Graiorum spernit, Mar- 
temque secundum:|iam nisi de genero 
fatis debere recusat.” Here the editor, 
after Heinsius, substitutes obvia for omnia, 





thereby greatly enfeebling the sense. It is 
entirely in Lucan’s vein to say, and to say 
in this manner, that Caesar (now before 
Dyrrachium) had got so far (am) as to dis- 
dain the capture of every fortress in Greece, 
in comparison with the personal humiliation 
which > burns to inflict on his son-in-law. 
A few lines further on the poet tells how 
Caesar, baulked of personal vengeance, 
deigns to attack the town. The allegations 
which Prof. Francken advances against the 
traditional text are unsubstantial in the 
extreme: ‘‘agitur de unius urbis moenibus: 
deinde aliqua moenia cupit is qui non omnia 
cupit : Caesar autem nulla cupiebat.” Take, 
again, vi. 55: “tot potuere manus aut 
iungere Seston Abydo | ingestoque solo 
Phrixeum elidere Pontum.” Here the editor 
notes as to elidere: ‘“ mirus usus est, quod 
uocabulum adhibetur aquae fiuxae et facile 
cedenti.” Surely a baseless criticism, seeing 
that elidere is freely applied to things more 
mobile than water, as air, fire, lightning, 
sound. There is a similar comment on 
the phrase nudis bustis, ‘‘empty tombs,” 
in vi. 519: ‘*nudum non est in quo nihil 
inest’’; in spite of nuda subsellia, nudi equi, 
‘‘riderless horses,’’ and much else of the 
kind. The suggested correction, crudis bustis, 
defies translation and illustration alike. An 
equally strange suggestion is made in con- 
nexion with vii. 781-3, where the poet de- 
scribes the torments which Caesar suffered 
in his dreams after the battle by Pharsalus : 
hunc omnes glaiii quos aut Pharsalia vidit 

aut ultrix visura dies, stringente senatu 

illa rocte premunt, hunc infera monstra flagellant. 

Lucan identifies with the Senate the con- 
spirators who slew Caesar, and not un- 
naturally, for every incident in the poem is 
treated as an incident in a duel between 
Caesar and the Senate. But Prof. Francken 
urges that the (literal and actual) Senate 
did not draw swords on the Ides of March, 
and he fortifies himself by a reference to 
Dio, the bearing of which is hard to see, 
unless it be this, that Dio says the con- 
spirators counted on the rest of the senators, 
besides themselves, being unarmed. He 
would substitute ringente for stringente, thus 
making the Senate grin sardonically while 
Caesar was being murdered. We can 
refer to only one more out of a number 
of surprising misconceptions. In Caesar’s 
great speech to his soldiers before the 
battle he bids them remember that they 
are fighting against a general who graduated 
in the school of Sulla, and that if the victory 
be not theirs the atrocities perpetrated by 
Sulla upon the Marians will be repro- 
duced by Pompeius when he deals with the 
Caesareans :— 

Caesareas spectate cruces, spectate catenas 

et caput hoc positum rostris effusaque membra 
saeptorumque nefas et clausi proelia Campi : 
cum duce Sullano gerimus civilia bella. 

In some of the older editions a quite 
trivial objection (disregarded by recent 
scholars) was taken to Caesareas cruces, 
‘‘the crucifixion of members of _ the 
Caesarean party.’ Apparently Prof. 
Francken sees force in the objection, — 
he does not explicitly mention it; for he 
lays down (without argument), as the only 
possible meanings for the phrase, (1) “‘cruces 
a Caesare erectas’’; (2) “‘cruces a Caesaribus 
erectas.”” Then, in the course of a long note, 
in which he brings in the crucifixion of the 
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pirates by Caesar and other irrelevant 
matters, he strays further and further away 
from the sense of a quite simple passage. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Statesman’s Chance. By Joseph I’. Charles. 

(Constable & Co.) 
A PAINSTAKING and didactic narrative, 
distinct from the ordinary type of contem- 
porary fiction, is the best description we can 

ive of this novel. Discussions on political 
philosophy, varied by the incidents of a 
very ordinary matrimonial squabble, abound 
in the book. The Court of an imaginary 
Scandinavian state called Vangen provides 
the chief scene of the story, which seems to 
require an inordinately long series of intro- 
ductory chapters before the main theme is 
arrived at. In the course of dialogue we 
read: ‘‘The novels of Vangen are all 
written on the English pattern by a set of 
prigs, to be read by a set of prudes’’; and 
we cannot help feeling that the writer 
intends his essay in fiction for the latter. 
There is some difficulty in assigning the 
eorrect interpretation to the title of the 
book. 


Life’s Fitful Fever. By Eleanor Holmes. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

THERE is no doubt that this story is 
feverish, and that the complaint is of long 
duration. An excessive proportion of the 
book consists of dialogue written out at un- 
pardonable length. An ‘‘ Author’s Note” 
at the end of the volume quaintly states 
that those who are interested will find other 
details about two of the characters set forth 
in a previous publication. We can hardly 
endorse the recommendation. Allowing 
that the moral tone is quite unexception- 
able, and that the writing is painstaking, 
there is little to be added in favour of the 
novel. It isa story of modern life, mostly 
in London, with a large repertory of 
characters and replete with details about 
every one. 





Hassan, a Fellah: a Romance of Palestine. 
By Henry Gillman. (Gay & Bird.) 
Tus is an artless tale of the leve of Hassan, 
a stalwart young peasant of a village near 
Jerusalem, and Hilwe, a maid of a hostile 
hamlet. Though there is little attempt at 
construction, the characters are natural, and 
the simple love story is true to the feeling 
ef the Kast. Mr. Gillman was American 
Consul at Jerusalem during the Cleveland 
Government, and he evidently studied the 
people closely, and picked up some Arabic. 
He has used this knowledge remorselessly. 
The worst of ‘local colour” is that the pos- 
sessor of the secret is always too prodigal. 
A novel ought not to be a vehicle for folk- 
lore; but the Jerusalem Consul is so 
enamoured of his scene that he paints it 
religiously im minute detail, and will not 
suffer a feature to be blurred in the 
interests of art. Not content with weaving 
round his slender tale a variegated envelope 
of manners and customs, formulas of speech, 
proverbs, religious ideas, and Biblical 
parallels, he intersperses his narrative with 
personal reflections, ejaculations, and apos- 
trophes, exceedingly disconcerting to the 
most sympathetic reader. Nearly six hun- 
dred closely printed pages, replete with 





‘local colour,” take .a great deal of en- 
thusiasm to digest, especially when the 
anthropology reads like this :— 

‘*As she bared the soft hemisphere of her 

argent breast to her boy, the sacred fountain 
of his nutriment gave not forth as abundantly 
as usual, nor as freely as he desired the sweet 
supply.” 
When the wicked Aga of the zaptiahs 
tumbles down a precipice the righteous 
satisfaction of the reader is abruptly 
checked by the scientific result, for ‘his 
late accession of avoirdupois had not helped 
to meliorate the force of the concussion.” 
Mr. Gillman believes that the American 
people—he means the population of the 
United States—are “restive under anything 
approaching sentimentality, the useless, or 
effete.” What they will make of his story 
is a curious speculation ; but, to judge from 
some notorious successes, there is little reason 
to fear that either his sentimentality or his 
magniloquence will injure the circulation of 
his novel with the masses of his fellow- 
countrymen, among whom the critical faculty 
is yet in its infancy. ‘ Hassan, a Fellah,’ 
however, would not be unreadable if it were 
reduced to a quarter of its present ‘avoir- 
dupois.” There are some pretty Eastern 
sketches in it, both of people and places. 





Sorely Tried. By Cosmo Clarke. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Tue writer of this story stands in need of 

study. Her work is immature, and her 

composition faulty; but there is sufficient 

merit in the concluding pages to show that 

perseverance may yield better results. 








The Hittites and their Language. By OC. R. 
Conder. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Since the appearance of Prof. Jensen’s 
articles on the ‘‘ Hittites” and the decipher- 
ment of their language, which he published 
in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental 
Society about three years ago, no news of this 
disturbing element in the archeological 
world has agitated the minds of men, and 
we had almost thought that the oracles of 
the Hittites had become dumb. In this, 
however, we are mistaken, for, almost at 
the same moment, Prof. Jensen has given 
to the world his solid work entitled ‘ Hittiter 
und Armenier,’ and Col. Conder a smaller 
treatise on practically the same subject, 
called ‘The Hittites and their Language.’ 
It is not our duty to discuss Prof. Jensen’s 
book here, therefore we limit ourselves to 
saying that it is full of fact and sensible 
argument, and so pass on to Col. Conder’s 
remarks on the Hittites. His work con- 
sists of six chapters and eight appendices, 
including a Hittite vocabulary; at the end 
of the book are fifteen plates of Hittite 
inscriptions taken from the Mar‘ash Lion, 
various slabs, figures, seals, &c., which are 
inscribed in that unknown language which 
certain people have agreed to call Hittite. 
It is quite clear that Col. Conder has be- 
stowed considerable care and time upon his 
work, and it is just this painstaking and 
apparent accuracy of statement and fact 
which will make it a mischievous and mis- 
leading book; for he has, so far as we know, 
shown no evidence in the present publica- 
tion that he is acquainted with any of the 
numerous languages which he quotes, 





almost flippantly, it might be said, and 
we cannot help remarking that it is 
difficult to feel confidence in his philo- 
logical comparisons. The object of the 
early chapters, in which he discusses 
Sargon I., Tell Loh, the Kassites, Chedor- 
laomer, the Etruscans, Thothmes III.. 
Cappadocian tables, the Hittite treaty and 
alliance, the Aryan invasion, &c., it is hard 
to see, and unless they are intended to serve 
as dust thrown up to obscure the main issue 
they probably have no use whatever. Briefly 
stated, the position of the Hittite question 
is as follows. A number of stones and gems 
have been found in Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe inscribed in hieroglyphic—or, more 
correctly, picture—characters, the sounds 
and meanings of which are unknown. Some 
twenty-five years ago the theory that these 
remains were the work of the Hittites was 
started, and it ‘‘took on,” and Biblical 
identifications were indulged in freely. 
Soon after this theory had made a little 
way among enthusiasts ‘‘ translations” of 
the inscriptions were made by various 
authors, each of whom formulated his own 
system and produced results which were 
generally different from those of his fellow- 
workers. Some said the language of the 
inscriptions was Semitic, and others that 
it was akin to Turanian; some said the 
people who spoke it were identical with 
the Khatti of the Assyrian texts, others 
that they were the Kheta of the Egyptian 
monuments, and others that they were 
Hittites, nothing more nor less. On 
all important or fundamental points no 
two expounders of the Hittite language 
agreed. Meanwhile the one thing neces- 
sary for the reading of the unknown lan- 
guage—+.¢., a bilingual inscription of any 
length—was not forthcoming, and this 
want still bars the progress of the study. 
It is probable that the rules which obtain 
in other languages written in picture cha- 
racters may apply to the so-called Hittite 
inscriptions; but it is equally possible that 
they do not, for the late Dr. Birch, who 
was an expert in two most intricate lan- 
guages written in hieroglyphic or picture 
characters—viz., Chinese and Egyptian— 
thought that the use of determinatives 
in Hittite was uncommon, and that the 
phonetic complement was non - existent. 
In recent years another theory, to the effect 
that the language of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions is akin to Turkish, has found favour 
in some quarters, though Prof. Jensen 
thinks that it was much the same as old 
Armenian. Col. Conder, on the other hand, 
explains a great deal of it by the help of 
Accadian, and somehow contrives to derive 
the forms of many of its characters from 
the linear Babylonian forms of the pictures 
which subsequently became cuneiform cha- 
racters. We have examined carefully the 
methods by which Col. Conder has evolved 
the values of the Hittite syllabary, and 
the rules which he has made to guide him. 
On p. 215 he says :— 


‘¢ The values and sounds being established as 
far as possible, without considering the results 
on the readings, a foundation is formed by this 
means which cannot be regarded as arbitrary. 
The comparisons are, on the one hand, with 
what is called the ‘ Asianic syllabary,’ including 
the Cypriote syllables, and the extra letters of 
the Lycian and Carian alphabets, which are 
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generally admitted to be of the same origin ; on 
the other, by comparing the sounds and forms 
of the oldest known Sumerian emblems.” 

In the pages which follow (216-33) we 
have phonetic values given for 167 syllables, 
ideograms, &c. The following will indicate 
the manner in which these values have been 
found (p. 219) :— 

*“*No. 32. IL. This pot (see No. 1) is dis- 
tinguished by having no marks inside it such asa 
has. The cuneiform ili, li, i, ni, zal—for it has 
all these sounds—is clearly a pot. The Hittite 
sound is doubtful. In cuneiform i is only 
otherwise represented by compound signs not 
found in Hittite.” 

It is to be feared that the foundation of 
Col. Conder’s values is his own imagina- 
tion; and his system can hardly be con- 
sidered valuable for any serious pur- 
ose. If he had compared Mexican, or 
Chines, or the Indian picture - writings 
with the ‘ Hittite” characters, the re- 
sults would have been just as valuable 
and just as trustworthy as those which he 
has set forth in his last work. Col. Conder 
has allowed the ‘‘ Hittite” characters to 
obtain such a mastery over him that he also 
attempts boldly to prove that De Rougé’s 
derivation of the Phoenician alphabet from 
Egyptian hieratic is absurd, and he has a 
brand-new theory of its “ Hittite” origin 
ready to put in the place of that of the 
eminent French scholar. This, however, 
does not disturb us, because De Rougé’s 
theory can take care of itself, and because 
there are several authorities whose opinions 
are more likely to be right on this point 
than that of Col. Conder. It does not follow 
that an expert in “Hittite” is also an 
authority on Phoenician letters and their 
origin. If we mistake not, it has been 
recently proved to the satisfaction of certain 
writers that they are only modified forms of 
Babylonian cuneiform characters. 

. There are several points in Col. Conder’s 
book that we should like to mention, but 
our space is filled. It must, however, 
be said that the “considerable advance” 
which he thinks he has been able to 
make since 1893 (he had certainly made 
none before that date) is imaginary, 
and that, with the exception of the facts 
which Prof. Jensen has made out, the 
Hittite question stands pretty well where 
it did yearsago. When we obtain the much- 
wished-for bilingual inscription results of 
a satisfactory nature are to be expected. 
Meanwhile, even admitting the existence of 
good faith and hard work in them, books 
like that of Col. Conder’s can only bring 
discredit upon the subject in the eyes of 
scholars, and, what is much worse, mislead 
our very good friend the ‘“ general reader.” 








MILITARY LITERATURE. 

Cor. H. W. L. Hime has long been known as 
an able and thoughtful writer on military sub- 
jects, and Stray Military Papers (Longmans & 
Co.) cannot fail to add to his reputation. The 
four papers here bound up together are of un- 
equal interest. ‘The Marking at Rifle Ranges’ 
is practical, but almost entirely technical ; ‘ The 
Reconnoitring Duties of Cavalry ’ contains little 
that is new, original, or specially instructive. 
‘Infantry Fire-Formations’ belongs to a different 
category, and is of great value and interest ; 
the pages devoted to this subject are alike of 
historical merit and thoughtful, and are well 
worth careful reading and consideration. The 





gradual development of the power of infantry is 
clearly related and traced, and we are shown the 
various formations which the increase of the 
power of infantry fire has rendered necessary 
or advisable. In tracing the history of fire- 
formations from the ten deep of the Thirty 
Years’ War the author sarcastically remarks in 
justification :— 

“The reader may perhaps smile at being carried 
back to the Thirty Years’ War, but let him rest 
assured that the Art of War does not date its birth 
from 4th August, 1870.” 

Incidentally the author mentions that the Duke 
of Wellington, writing to Mr. Croker in 1826 and 
referring to the regulations of 1824, says :— 

‘*T have never been in the most trifling or distant 

degree consulted on apy point...... There was pub- 
lished a new book of manceuvres and movements 
aooned and you will hardly credit, what I nevertheless 
assure you is the fact, that I never heard any more 
about it than you did.” 
‘The Progress of Field Artillery’ is of prac- 
tical value, but the historical part is a little 
feeble. Col. Hime repeats the old fable that 
Edward III. had three small guns at Crécy. 
This is really exploded nonsense. It was the 
French who early grasped the importance of field 
artillery, and were thus enabled to drive out of 
their country the English, who clung to the 
long bow which had won Crécy and Agincourt. 
Gustavus Adolphus did much for the mobility 
of field artillery, but Frederick the Great did 
more, for he introduced horse artillery in 1759. 
The French followed his example some thirty- 
three years, and we about forty-one years, later. 
Napoleon first taught the effect of massing 
artillery. Col. Hime’s views on machine and 
quick-firing guns are worthy of respectful 
attention, but we cannot spare space for dis- 
cussing them. 


It is not a particularly easy task to write 
satisfactorily about living men, but Mr. Arthur 
Temple has minimized the difficulty in Our 
Living Generals (Melrose) by selecting twelve 
general officers whom must soldiers would praise. 
It does not appear that the author has adopted 
any principle in his selection, for if Sir Donald 
Stewart, whose day has passed, is to be one of 
the number, why not several other veterans 
whose names we could give? The same might 
be said of several of the younger men. Still 
the public will like to read something about 
the twelve generals whose biographies are here 
given. The story, however, of their lives, 
dispositions, and characteristics is not well told. 
In every case we are treated to highly coloured 
eulogy. The picture is absolutely without 
shade. Neither are we given much beyond a 
superficial sketch of each hero’s leading achieve- 
ments padded with high-flown phrases. Not 
one of the twelve generals apparently has a 
fault or a defect, or ever failed to do the very 
best thing possible on every occasion. In short, 
the generals are depicted after a signboard, not 
after an artistic, fashion. Each sketch would 
do well enough for a daily paper, but cannot be 
considered as serious biography. In his life of 
Lord Wolseley the author implies that he is 
not very inferior to Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, which, till Lord Wolseley has won great 
battles in Europe, is a premature thing 
to say. With regard to Lord Wolseley’s 
career in the Crimea the author says: 
‘* Wolseley carried his life in his hand. He 
was wounded more than once.” Every man in 
the trenches carried his life in his hand, 
and Lord Wolseley was wounded just twice. 
In writing of the Egyptian troops the author 
uses the word ‘‘ morale” instead of moral. He 
is in error when he says that at Korti 
“Lord Wolseley divided his forces, sending one 
picked party, under Sir Herbert Stewart, Sir Charles 
Wilson, and Sir Redvers Buller, across the Bayuda 
desert, and ordering the rest, under Generals Earle 
= Brackenbury, to continue their progress up the 
Ne. 

This is a clumsy way of stating the fact, 
which was that Earle was sent up the Nile 





and Herbert Stewart across the desert. The 
biography of Lord Roberts is perhaps the 
best in the book. It is quite true, as the author 
remarks, that ‘‘he has always had this most 
valuable knack of inspiring confidence and 
courage in those who serve under him, and he 
manages to get the best work out of his men.” 
In short, those under his command love 
and trust him. This is his great charac- 
teristic ; all ranks will do almost the impos- 
sible forhim. Mr. Temple, however, is in error 
when he describes Lord Roberts as a strategist, 
A tactician, yes ; a strategist, no. In fact, in 
the operations round Cabul he was thoroughly 
outwitted by his astute adversaries. In the 
sketch of Sir Evelyn Wood it is amusing to 
observe the insistence with which theauthordwells 
upon his hero’s modesty, which is scarcely that 
brave and capablegeneral’sleading characteristic. 
In the life of Sir Baker Russell the author, 
writing of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut, 
inaccurately states that the rising did not take 
place till darkness had set in, and that the 
Carabineers had been in ‘‘the terrible fights 
before Sebastopol.” As a matter of fact the 
Carabineers were not at Balaklava, and the 
only fight they had any connexion with was 
the Tchernaya, and at that they were spectators 
rather than actors. These, however, are minor 
defects, and it is not a little slip of the pen, but 
the general tone and style of the book, of which 
we complain. The portrait illustrations are 
good. 


In a characteristic sentence of the preface to 
his first volume of English Army Lists and Com- 
mission Ledgers, 1661-1714 (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode), Mr. Charles Dalton tells us the object 
of his work :— 

“To those who spend many a weary hour at the 
War Office and Record Office in searching for the 
commissions of Jones, Brown,and Robinson in musty 
MS. volumes (where the entries were jotted down, 
at the time I write of, by clerks whose system of 
book-keeping was the harum-scarum, helter-skelter, 
one-down-another-come-on style), a chronologically 
arranged and fully indexed set of printed army lists 
and commission registers ought to be somewhat of 
a boon.” 

Probably no single student of the later military 
history of this country will entertain any other 
feeling than that of gratitude for what is indeed 
a priceless boon. In the face of the evidences 
of years of patient labour spent on the analysis 
of the most dreary records which exist amongst 
the materials for our military history, it would 
be almost more than ungracious to cavil at our 
author’s literary method, as displayed in his 
brief and relatively unimportant prefatory 
notice. At the same time we cannot for- 
bear the expression cf an earnest hope that 
in a future edition of Mr. Dalton’s valuable 
work such irrelevant matter as anecdotes, 
poetry, jests, slang, political allusions, and his- 
torical opinions may no longer find a place. The 
value of a work like this does not lie in a humor- 
ous introduction, but in the text with its learned 
annotations and its helpful index. In compiling 
his list of military commissions to the year 1694 
from hitherto almost inaccessible sources Mr. 
Dalton shows a minute knowledge of his subject, 
and his concluding volumes will be awaited 
with much interest, for the period of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns now lies before him as he 
approaches the peace of Ryswick. Although for 
all practical purposes Mr. Dalton’s list of manu- 
script authorities is exhaustive, yet for minor 
details and for biographical information the 
Secretary of State’s ‘‘Common Letter-Books” 
and the ‘Declared Accounts” of the Audit 
Office and Pipe Office might perhaps have been 
recognized, whilst we do not notice any special 
reference to the collection known as ‘* King 
William’s Chest” amongst the Domestic State 
Papers. We mention these merely to supple- 
ment Mr. Dalton’s list of authorities for the 
assistance of intending students. It is certainly 
hard that after years of labour Mr. Dalton 
should find that the new official ‘Calendar of 
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the State Papers and Entry Books’ of the 

riod following the Revolution has been begun 
too late to be of any service to him. We fear 
that he must continue to bear the brunt of the 
labour of research ; but he may at least count 
upon the gratitude of all honest students. 

Questions and Answers in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Military Topography. By Major J. H. 
Bowhill, late Adjutant Ist Battalion Wiltshire 
Regiment. (Blackwood & Sons.)—Probably 
there is no subject in military examinations 
which it costs more trouble to master than 
military topography. Naturally, the object of 
the person about to be examined is to find out 
what are the questions which have been put 
during the last few years. In some subjects a 
large variety of questions may be set, but such 
is not the case in military topography, where 
the number of possible questions is limited. 
Provided, therefore, with a book containing all 
the questions set in recent years, together with 
the answers, no one with common industry and 
a little assistance from an instructor ought to 
fail. Such a book is that before us, which is 
well arranged in thirty-four different groups. 
The author modestly admits the possibility of 
some errors, and asks for corrections. We will 
supply him with one, but it is not of an im- 
portant nature. At p. 119 ‘*Col” is described 
as ‘‘the neck joining the under feature to the 
feature from which.it springs.” In our opinion 
a more accurate definition would be a neck 
joining two heights of nearly equal altitude. 
Example, the Col of Balaklava. 








SHORT STORIES. 

Silence, and other Stories. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. (Harper.)—Miss Wilkins’s last col- 
lection of New England tales is very well 
assorted. There is necessarily some little 
monotony in the style and in the talk ; but this 
monotony is relieved by considerable variety in 
the matter of the stories, and one at least of 
them is impressive, and even exciting. This is 
very properly put first. ‘Silence,’ it may be 
explained, is merely the name of the principal 
lady, and happily has no allegorical meaning. 
In the story called by that name Miss Wilkins 
describes an Indian raid upon a village, and the 
spirited defence, in which men and women work 
equally hard. The horrors of the scene after 
the attack has been repulsed are given with due 
effect, but with a good literary artist’s.skill in 
drawing the line at the right place. The other 
stories seem to show a little more relenting in 
the austere New England characters than Miss 
Wilkins has allowed herself in former stories. 
Here, again, she keeps within proper bounds, 
and is strong enough to prevent any excess of 
sentiment or pathos. 

In Van Wagener’s Ways (Pearson) Mr. W. L. 
Alden makes excellent fun of the industrious 
and aimless inventor. All the stories in the 
little book are as funny as can be, and one only 
regrets that the power of laughing is limited. 
The first story is about the incandescent electric 
glass eye worked by a button in the professor’s 
pocket, and capable of being used as a dark 
lantern by shutting the eyelid. Mr. Alden 
describes the invention with all the enthusiasm 
of the professor, and ridicules it at the same 
time with all the humour of the plain man of 
common sense. This is the secret of his success 
in all his stories. He takes both sides with 
capital spirit. His ingenuity in thinking of 
ridiculous possibilities is extraordinary, and his 
skill as a writer enables him to keep just within 
the limit of laughable absurdity. 

Men, Women, and Things. By F. C. Philips. 
(Duckworth & Co.)—These are second-class 
Stories about second-class people, and con- 
Sequently most dreary. What is tiresome about 
them is not that the characters are vulgar, but 
that no attempt is made to pierce through the 
vulgarity and show that they have elements of 
humanity. The stories have all the superficiality 





of a photograph as compared with a picture: 
they are the sort of stories which a decayed 
habitué of a second-rate club might tell there 
daily, and his juniors would understand why 
he was considered a bore; and even those would 
be more amusing because they would be about 
people one knew or had heard of, so that they 
would at least have the mournful interest of 
human scandal. But Mr. Philips’s stories are 
as dull as geometrical problems, except that 
his abstractions are called Capt. Cardonnel or 
Miss Trevelyan instead of A, B, C or X, Y, Z. 
It is depressing that such things should be 
written. 

There are two stories of unequal length in 
the volume entitled The Tragedy of a Nose, 
by E. Gerard (Digby, Long & Co.) ; and it 
cannot be said that they are of equal interest. 
The first and longer deals with a tale which 
might have originated in the barrack-room of an 
Austrian cavalry regiment. An officer and a 
civilian nobleman quarrel, fight, and cut off 
each other’s nose in a duel, which takes place 
in a snowstorm. Both noses are recovered, but 
accidentally exchanged ; and a lady who was the 
cause of the quarrel marries the man with the 
better nose, in spite of the fact that it belonged 
to his rival before the duel. The story is well 
narrated and not unduly prolonged. It sug- 
gests an inversion of one of the elements in 
M. Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ It may be 
noticed that several of the names in ‘The 
Tragedy of a Nose’ are Bohemian names, and 
are here printed without the accents which 
such names require, and that no reason is given 
for the omission. The second story, which 
completes the volume, is entitled ‘A Brief 
Delirium,’ and contains little of interest. It is 
based on an imaginary and impossible incident 
connected with the gaming tables of Monaco, 
and needs no further description. As is usual 
on the title-pages of books by E. Gerard, the 
writer is described as Emily De Laszowska, and 
as the author of other works and the joint author 
of ‘Reata’ and ‘Beggar my Neighbour,’ &c. 
In the volume now before us we find little that 
will add to her reputation as an author of fiction. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by 
Joseph Wright.—Vol. I. A—C. (Frowde.)— 
The first and second of the half-yearly instal- 
ments of the ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ (the latter 
ending with the word blare) were reviewed in 
the Atheneum when they appeared. Three 
more parts have now been published, bringing 
down the work to the end of the letter C, and 
completing the first volume, which, as we learn 
from the preface, treats of 17,519 words, and 
contains nearly 43,000 illustrative quotations 
with full references, besides 40,000 references 
without quotations. The high praise which we 
were able to give to the first two parts may be 
applied with increased emphasis to those which 
have since been issued. There has been a pro- 
gressive improvement in uniformity of method 
and in the precision and completeness of the 
explanations ; and certain kinds of oversights, 
which were, very excusably, somewhat frequent 
at the beginning, have almost ceased to be met 
with. One fault noticed in our first article has 
not been quite avoided in the latest part—the 
appearance of variant forms of the same word in 
different places without cross-references ; for 
instance, ‘*covey-keys or cover-keys, the oxlip,” 
surely ought to have a reference to culverkeys, 
which is a widely used name for several plants, 
including the cowslip. It would be impossible in 
a short notice to furnish any illustrations of the 
wealth of interesting matter which the volume 
contains. One small point, however, may be 
mentioned, because it may perhaps escape the 
notice of the special students to whom it will be 
of interest. The mysterious word crundel, the 
meaning of which all the commentators on 








| Earle, have discussed with no satisfactory re- 
sult, is stated, on the authority of two or 
three correspondents, to be still current on the 
borders of Sussex and Hampshire, with a very 
definite topographical signification—‘‘a strip 
of covert dividing open country, always in a 
dip, usually with running water in the middle.” 
An instance of this kind shows how indis- 
pensable an aid the ‘Dialect Dictionary’ will 








be to all who are engaged in the study of early 
documents. Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
relating to this work is that Prof. Wright has 
not been content with merely keeping faith 
with his subscribers by the punctual delivery 
of the parts, but has actually given them a great 
deal more for their money than he promised. 
The half-yearly issues were to consist of 144 
pages each, but the five parts composing the 
tirst volume contain 855 pages ; so that, in fact, 
the matter of an entire part has been presented 
gratis. It is true that, in order partly to com- 
pensate for this excess, the next instalment is 
announced to contain only 80 pages ; but a leaflet 
accompanying part v. states that if a sufficient 
number of additional subscribers can be secured 
the size of the parts will be permanently raised 
to 180 pages, without increase of price. We 
trust that Prof. Wright may not fail to receive 
the support needed to enable him to carry into 
effect this spirited proposal, which will amount 
to an increase of one-fourth in the rate of pro- 
gress of the work. If there are any persons 
who have refrained from subscribing from a 
doubt whether the ‘ Dictionary’ would ever be 
completed, their hesitation ought to be overcome 
by the striking evidences which the editor has 
given of his capacity and determination to 
accomplish what he has undertaken. 

English Etymology: a Select Glossary, serving 
as an Introduction to the History of the English 
Language. By F. Kluge and F. Lutz. (Strasbourg, 
Triibner.) — This little book will be most 
useful to elementary students, though perhaps 
scholars may be disappointed to find that 
it does not contain more that is new. The 
greater part of the work may be described 
as a restatement, from the point of view of 
the English language, of the results already 
published by Prof. Kluge in his German ety- 
mological dictionary. Of the articles which 
come under this head there is little to say but 
what is good, though now and then (as in the 
case of meed) corrections supplied by recent 
investigations have not been taken into account. 
The treatment of the words which do not occur 
in German is less satisfactory. With regard to 
these Prof. Skeat has in general been followed, 
not always rightly ; on the other hand, his con- 
clusions have sometimes been rejected where 
they were correct. The authors remark in 
their preface that Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary’ is unsuited for beginners, because 
‘‘the linguistic laws underlying the various 
changes of form and meaning are not brought 
out clearly enough to be easily grasped by the 
uninitiated.” But the same criticism might with 
justice be passed on some of their own articles. 
Of the word above all that is said is that it 
represents ‘‘M.E. above, earlier abufen, O.E. 
dbufan ; akin to G. oben, O.H.G. obana, ‘from 
above’; cp. over.” The beginner may, perhaps, 
be able to see that it is only the end of the 
word which is cognate with the German oben; 
but he ought to be told how the first two letters 
are to be accounted for. Under advantage and 
advice there is no explanation of the substitu- 
tion of ad- for the a- of the proximate etymon, 
though the principle involved is of some im- 
portance. To say baldly that pedigree repre- 
sents the French pied de grue, crane’s foot, is 
almost as bewildering to the beginner as it 
would be to tell him, without any comment, 
that cyngsure means literally ‘‘ dog’s tail.” If 
the authors could not afford the space for the 
needful explanation, they ought to have omitted 
the word altogether. Amongst the instances in 
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from Prof. Skeat may be mentioned the 
identification of badger, the animal, with the 
homophonous word meaning ‘corn - dealer,” 
which was disposed of some years ago in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary’; the statement that fon, a 
fool, is adopted from the Swedish fane; and the 
statement that gingerly is connected with the 
provincial Swedish gingla, to totter. It is 
strange that the authors have ignored Prof. 
Skeat’s correct etymology of measles, as it was 
accepted in Prof. Kluge’s own dictionary ; the 
eas | (except as denoting a disease of swine) has 
no connexion with the Middle English mesel, a 
leper. If Prof. Skeat is not right in identifying 
gewgaw with giff-gaff, the view that it is adopted 
from the French joujou is equally untenable. A 
decidedly unfortunate novelty is the suggestion 
that gear is a derivative of the Old English gar, 
aspear. This is inconsistent with the reference 
to gear in the article garb. As an alternative 
to the current derivation of akimbo from the 
Old Norse kengboginn the authors offer the 
extraordinary suggestion that it represents an 
Old English *cyneboga, formed like cynewidse, 
adiadem. This strange fancy can surely not be 
due to Prof. Kluge, though we have occasion- 
ally met with instances in which this sound and 
brilliant scholar seems to have been led astray 
by his own ingenuity. In order that our 
notice of this useful book may not end with 
faultfinding, we will mention the interesting 
suggestion that yule (Old English geohhol, gedla, 
Old Norse jél) represents a Germanic word 
with the two parallel types jehwla-, je(q)wla., 
the former of which appears also in the Old 
Norse ¢l, a snowstorm. Whether this ingenious 
etymology is correct or not, it is certainly more 
satisfactory in point of meaning than any other 
that has hitherto been proposed. 








DANTE AND PETRARCH LITERATURE, 


WHEN will ladies discover that admiration 
of a great man is not sufficient equipment for 
writing books about him ; and, further, that in 
all matters of history, criticism, and scholarship, 
the first and great commandment—neglect of 
which will vitiate any amount of reading, re- 
search, and enthusiasm—is, ‘‘ Verify your refer- 
ences”? Miss C. M. Phillimore in her Dante 
at Ravenna (Stock) has taken up a promising 
subject. We do not, indeed, know much about 
Dante’s life at Ravenna, though Signor Ricci— 
by making the most of such notices as there are, 
whether of the poet himself or of any one who 
there is any reason to think may have been in 
Ravenna at the same time, aided by the dis- 
cussion at some length of such questions as the 
authenticity of the alleged death-mask—has con- 
trived to producea bulky volume on the subject. 
A judicious ‘ boiling-down” of his work to a 
compass more suited to English readers, perhaps 
with some account of such of Dante’s works 
as may reasonably be supposed to have been 
written at Ravenna, would make an interest- 
ing and profitable book. But,. of course, 
to be protitable it would have to be written 
by some one thoroughly versed in the 
results of the latest research as well as 
thoroughly familiar with Dante’s own works, 
with the language in which they were written, 
and with his more obvious sources. Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Phillimore does not seem to possess 
these qualifications. She relates the old story 
of Dante’s embassy to Rome without a notion, 
it would seem, that most modern criticism agrees 
with all the probabilities in regarding it as a 
fable, nor does she appear to know that three, 
or at most four, children are all that document- 

evidence allows to Dante. She translates 
the well-known lines of Guido Guinicelli, 


Amor per tal ragion sta in cor gentile 
Per qual lo foco in cima del doppiero, 


b 
7 In gentle heart it follows love must stay, 
A; on the burnished helm the gleaming ray, 
and renders aigua=acqua, by ‘‘ magnet.” Else- 
where, for want of due acquaintance with the 








®neid, she mixes up Pallas the son of Evander 
with Pallas the goddess. But perhaps the 


worst blunder, because avoidable by attention ; 


to the precept stated above, is the statement 
that Guido Novello’s wife ‘‘ was descended from 
the Bagnacavalli, a family specially singled out 
for vituperation in the ‘Inferno.’” In a foot- 
note a reference is appended to three lines in that 
division of the poems. But these happen to 
relate to quite a different family, whose only 
connexion with Bagnacavallo was that one of 
them had married a lady of that house. Dante 
does mention the lords of Bagnacavallo, but in 
quite another place. Moreover, he does not 
‘*specially single them out for vituperation,” 
but rather congratulates them upon the pro- 
bable extinction of their line, by which they 
will escape the degeneration that affects so many 
great families of Romagna. Signor Ricci, we 
may observe, states the matter quite correctly ; 
and if Miss Phillimore, when taking the 
reference to ‘Inf.’ xxx. 76-8 from him, had 
been at the pains to look it up in situ, she 
would have avoided the confusion, which has 
obviously arisen from a too hasty perusal of his 
paragraph. This, we regret to say, ‘‘is not busi- 
ness.” 

We have more than once expressed our 
doubts whether Dante is an author whom it 
is desirable to bring down to the level of the 
childish understanding by making ‘‘ stories” 
out of him. Dante was neither Chaucer nor 
Shakspeare. Chaucer tells his stories for the 
sake of telling them ; Shakspeare, though he is, 
next to life itself, the greatest of moral teachers, 
can hardly be said to have set any such aim before 
himself. With Dante, however, the narrative 
is merely the vehicle (selected in conformity 
with the fashion of the time) for the moral and 
political teaching. To inculcate the love by 
which man’s soul can be saved and society 
regenerated—this alone is his object ; without 
this the ‘* stories” are not so well worth telling as 
those of Boccaccio. Having said this, we will 
admit that if the task of writing, for the benefit 
of pecple who have to be told that Cimabue 
is pronounced Chimabooay, a guide to an 
author who is essentially one for mature minds 
only, was to be done at all, it has been very 
fairly done by ‘‘ Norley Chester” in a little 
volume called Stories from Dante (Warne). 
There are a few careless blunders: Aquino is 
not in Sicily, nor Mount Ida in Greece ; Dante’s 
wife was not the sister of Corso Donati ; Dante’s 
death is twice dated too late by three years ; 
it is not true that the Southern Cross can only 
be seen south of the equator; ‘* Phlegython ” is 
not a generally accepted spelling of the infernal 
river. Some explanation should have been 
given of Dante’s reason for placing Farinata 
where he does. If it is said that this would 
involve a theological discussion unsuited to 
children, such an argument goes far to estab- 
lish our original contention. To say that Pic- 
carda ‘‘told Dante that her life, after she left 
the convent, was one of unspeakable suffering ” 
is to convey an entirely false notion of Dante’s 
manner, and of the dignified reticence which 
produces « more profound impression on the 
reader than over-statement of the case can do. 
In another edition it is to be hoped that the 
cuts, selected from Doré, will be omitted. They 
are neither beautiful in themselves, nor in any 
way adequate as illustrations of the poem. 
Indeed, it is clear that in many cases Doré had 
not even read the text ; and it isa pity to infect 
the youthful mind with his inaccuracies. Some 
of the ancient woodcuts, rough as these are, are 
likely to be at once more instructive and more 
attractive to children, and we should advise 
‘* Norley Chester,” if a reprint is called for, to 
study the next work on our list. 

Iconografia Dantesca (Venice, Olschki) is the 
Italian version, by Baron Locella, of a German 
work by Prof. Volkmann, published last year 
at Leipzig under the same title. It is a pretty 


exhaustive study of the various essays that have 


| 





been made at gee illustration of the poet’s 


works from the earliest miniatures in MSS. 
down to Rossetti and the moderns, or, as the 
author puts it, ‘‘ from the first attempts of pro- 
fessional illuminators to the chefs-d’ceuvre of the 
most notable artists of every period.” Some 
reproductions are given, more especially of the 
earlier designs ; we could have been content to 
see yet more, particularly from the MSS., many 
of which are not easily accessible, and in any case 
are unique, whereas copies of the illustrated edi- 
tions are within most people’s reach. The list of 
illuminated MSS., too, might well have been com- 
pleter. It would have formed a useful appendix 
to Dr. Moore’s list, in which little notice is taken 
of the pictorial element. A curious fact noticed 
by Dr. Volkmann is the way in which some of 
the early woodcuts in printed editions were 
subsequently introduced as miniatures into 
MSS. which had already been written, but 
lacked illustration. Those in the Venetian 
editions of 1491 seem to have served more 
than once for this purpose. Coming down to 
later days, it is pleasing to be reminded that in 
Cornelius’s fresco at Munich of ‘The Last Judg- 
ment’ Dante, Fra Angelico, and King Ludwig 
of Bavaria are ascending to heaven in com- 
pany! Wedo not quite understand the author’s 
remark that the conception of portraiture, ‘‘ con- 
cetto del ritratto,” did not begin to form part of 
‘the artistic heritage” till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that the ‘‘ feeling for a likeness” had 
not sprung up in the ‘‘trecento.” Still less 
can we feel the least doubt that the traditional 
portrait of Dante represents the poet’s lines- 
ments faithfully. If the illuminators of the 
early MSS. often depart from the recognized 
type, it was much more probably due to. the 
intractability of their own fingers or to mere 
carelessness than to want of a type. At any 
rate, there are sculptures in most European 
countries in plenty to prove that the ‘‘senso 
pella rassomiylianza” was alive enough long 
before 1300. 

The subject of Dr. Volkmann and Baron 
Locella’s work leads naturally to one of the 
most elaborate of recent attempts to illustrate 
the ‘Divine Comedy,’ namely Signor Corrado 
Ricci’s La Divina Commedia illustrata nei 
Lwoghi e nelle Persone (Milan, Hoepli). The 
author has gone about, either in person or by 
deputy, with a camera, and has photographed 
(in some cases more than once) every place 
referred to, or even conjectured to be referred 
to, in the poem ; the portrait, where one existed 
with any pretension to authenticity, of every 
person mentioned in it ; and when he could not 
get that, theirtombs. In this way he has got 
together over seven hundred illustrations, which, 
being reproduced by heliotype and otherwise, 
serve to ornament a most handsome volume. 
There are no notes, and the text is mainly that 
of Witte. Some of the views are decidedly suc- 
cessful, and those of some out-of-the-way places 
such as the average tourist is not likely to visit 
are really useful. We note one case in which 
Signor Ricci’s desire for completeness has led 
to an amusing blunder. He gives a view 
(which would be more pleasing without the club 
hut in the foreground) of the Bocca di Brenta, 
with references to ‘Inf.’ xv. and ‘Par.’ ix. In 
those cantos no doubt the river Brenta is men- 
tioned ; but unluckily the pass has no more to 
do with the river—from the sources of which 
it is separated by the whole width of the Val 
d’Adige and two or three side valleys—than the 
neighbouring Val di Genova has to do with 
Genoa, or the Gross Venediger with Venice. 

One Hundred Sonnets of Petrarch. With Eng- 
lish Translation by Albert Crompton. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—Mr. Crompton’s renderings from 
Petrarch hardly attain to more than a fair 
average of merit. His English is good in 
itself, and he often turns a phrase neatly ; but 
he sits far too loosely to his original to earn the 
highest praise of the translator. Now Petrarch 
of all poets is most careful in his ehoice of 
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especially epithets. It will not do to 

yor r= ary fl Pelle ” by ‘‘fair and free,” 
nor ‘‘pietose e scorte” by ‘‘piteous and dis- 
consolate.” Similarly, when Mr. Crompton 
gives, in Sonnet ccxxv., 

How many hours of my brief life have sped, 

Since first thou calledst me to grief and joy ! 
as an equivalent for 


Quanti m’ ai fatto di dogliosi e lieti 
In questa breve mia vita mortale ! 


he takes the whole point out of the lines. It 
is not the time that has elapsed since he began 
to seek poetic fame to which the writer is call- 
ing attention, but the effects of the pursuit on 
himself. Again, in the same sonnet, in the line 

Né inganno altrui contra ‘| tuo senno vale, 
there is an antithesis, the point of which dis- 
appears in 

Nor guile may couch beside thy purity. 
It is curious that Mr. Crompton should not be 
aware of the use, so common in Italian poetry, 
of fortuna in the sense of ‘‘ tempest”; yet had 
he known it he would hardly have given 

My fortune shattered and my ship aground 


for 
In gran fortuna e ’n disarmato legno. 


It is an unlucky blunder, for it.spoils what would 
otherwise be one of his best renderings, that of 
Sonnet ccli., No. 55 of his series. Sonnet cccii., 
one of the most beautiful and the least dis- 
figured by the habitual fatuité which spoils so 
much of Petrarch’s most finished work, is also 
very well turned, only that in 1. 11 ‘‘straight- 
way casts ” should be casts at whiles. The ‘Ode 
to the Virgin,’ with which the volume closes, is 
a difficult piece of work accomplished with a fair 
measure of success, but not without some shirk- 
ing of difficulties. In the last line but one of 
the sixth strophe ‘‘He” has beea printed 
for We. It is difficult to understand the mean- 
ing of the heading to No. 95. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

Mr. J. A. F. Greao has printed through 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons his Hulsean Prize 
Essay for 1896 on The Decian Persecution. The 
persecution lasted less than two years, but the 
events of this short time are nowhere recorded 
fully. Even the notices of the Emperor Decius 
himself are fragmentary. The task, therefore, 
which Mr. Gregg undertook was difficult ; but he 
has executed it creditably. He has collected all 
the information that could be got from the extant 
sources and sifted it, and he has also consulted 
many books in regard to the events which led 
up to the persecution, and the relations which 
existed between the State and the Christians 
in previous times. His narrative is well written, 
clear, and graceful, and his book may be read 
with pleasure; but he has not succeeded in 
throwing any new light on an obscure period 
of history. In regard to several portions of his 
work his notes are of the following nature : 
“This section on the censorship is reproduced 
from Schiller,” ‘‘ This section is based entirely 
on Marquardt, Sacralwesen,” ‘*This appendix 
is drawn mostly from Le Blant’s chapter,” &c. 
We have thus frequently the reproduction of 
other men’s thoughts, and a full review of the 
book would involve a review of many works and 
of diverse opinions. Mr. Gregg does not seem to 
have made an independent study of the history 
of Christianity previous to the Decian persecu- 
tion; and when he ventures to assert his own 
opinions they are often open to question. Thus 

@ Says :— 

“The Roman idea of the State was that govern- 
ment and religion should be one—the State an idol 
before which every citizen should bow, the national 
religion an institution sharing the sanctity and in- 
Violability of the State— and that this union, so long 
a8 it remained intact, would guarantee purity of 
morals,” 

Perhaps the opinion is not, after all, Mr. Gregg’s, 
for he refers us to Peters; but the opinion is 
Wrong, for it was one of the most striking 
features of the Roman Government and the 





Roman people that they kept religion quite 
distinct from morals. The religious ordinances, 
sacrifices, and prayers were intended to pro- 
pitiate the gods or avert their anger when some 
act had been committed which violated the 
reverence due to the gods. But the national 
gods took no note of the moral character of the 
worshippers ; that lay within the function of 
civil law and civil institutions. Mr. Gregg 
sometimes quotes his authorities very vaguely. 
In the list of them he places Pomponius Letus 
between Trebellius Pollio and Sextus Aurelius 
Victor, as if he were an ancient writer, and he 
cites him as if he were an original authority on 
the history of Decius. 

Prof. Blaikie has filled over 360 closely 
printed pages with his memoir of David Brown, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor and Principal of the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen (Hodder & 
Stoughton). Dr. Brown wasan amiable and pious 
divine who lived to be nearly ninety-four years 
old, but he cannot be said to have been a man 
so remarkable as to require so lengthy a bio- 
graphy, and Prof. Blaikie’s literary skill is 
scarcely so conspicuous as to make his writing 
specially enthralling. Dr. Brown was in his 
youth assistant to Edward Irving in Regent 
Square, and in his old age he was the prosecutor 
of Robertson Smith, who was one of the pro- 
fessors at the seminary of which Dr. Brown 
was principal. Prof. Blaikie seems to suspect 
that it was not wise of the Free Kirk to drive 
out the most brilliant of its teachers; but he 
appears to imagine that if Robertson Smith 
would have modified his opinions things might 
have turned out differently. Very possibly ; 
but Robertson Smith could hardly be expected 
to recant in order to meet the views of ministers 
whohad noknowledge of Old Testament criticism. 
Of the Irvingite ‘‘ manifestations” Dr. Brown 
gave a simple, and we have no doubt exact 
account :— 

“ After the morning meetings a select number of 

us would go to breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. Irving, 
who lived hard by. At one of these breakfasts a 
sweet, modest young lady, Miss Emily Cardale, be- 
gan to breathe heavily and increasingly so, until at 
length she burst out into Joud but abrupt short sen- 
tences in English, which after a few minutes ceased. 
The voice was certainly beyond her natural strength, 
and the subject-matter of it was the expected power 
of the Spirit not to be resisted by any who would 
hear. Mr. Irving asked us to unite in thanksgiving 
for this answer to our prayers...... Other such utter- 
ances followed, but as yet all was private, first by 
the same voice, but afterwards by Miss Hall. and 
then by a man who rather repelled me (a teacher of 
the name of Taplin), who professed to speak in an 
unknown tongue. In fact, all that was uttered in 
English seemed to me so poor, and the same thing 
over again, that I was kept in uneasy suspense ; and 
the only thing that might seem to indicate ‘a power 
not their own’ as its source, was the unnatural—I 
could not say preternatural—strength of it.” 
This is quoted in a volume called Regent Square: 
Eighty Years of a London Congregation, by John 
Hair (Nisbet & Co.), which contains much that 
is of interest regarding Irving’s ministry in the 
Caledonian Church and in Regent Square. The 
rest of the book is taken up with the uneventful 
annals of a prosperous and well-ordered con- 
gregation, but the romance was gone when the 
man of genius departed. 

It is impossible for outsiders to find much 
to attract them in the Side Lights on the Conflicts 
of Methodism (1827-1852), by the Rev. Dr. B. 
Gregory. The matters in dispute, however 
interesting to Wesleyan Methodists, have little 
importance outside the Society. The volume, 
too, consists mainly of materials for history 
rather than of history itself. 

Thetranslation of the Autobiography of Madame 
Guyon, which we owe to Mr. T. Taylor Allen 
(Kegan Paul & Co.), deserves a few words of 
acknowledgment. The genuineness of the book 
is not beyond doubt—in fact, we are by no means 
so sure of it as Mr. Taylor is. 

















COLLEGE HISTORIES. 


THE History of Lincoln College, by Mr. Andrew 
Clark (Robinson), appears to be one of the first 
pair that have appeared of an entire series 
of ‘‘ College Histories ” devoted to those insti- 
tutions at Oxford and Cambridge. Its perusal 
will suggest to most readers the inquiry why so 
promising a vein has hitherto been so little 
worked. Of course, there have been plenty of 
books about the history of the universities, re- 
garded from all sorts of aspects, archeological, 
social, economical, and so forth ; but we do not 
at this moment recall any in which the history 
of a college has been told in a manner at once 
readable and trustworthy, popular and scholarly. 
The problem of combining these qualities has 
certainly been solved in Mr. Clark’s ‘ History of 
Lincoln College.’ The reader must have been 
hopelessly demoralized by fiction and magazines 
who cannot follow with interest his study of the 
fortunes of that little foundation, and his suc- 
cess ought to be of good omen for the series. 
Lincolu is by no means one of the most con- 
spicuous colleges, nor among those that have 
either produced the greatest number of famous 
men or had the most eventful history; and if so 
much can be done for it, what may we not ex- 
pect in the case of more famous foundations? 
Yet it must be remembered that here, as else- 
where, in the immortal phrase, ‘‘ it ’s the season- 
ing as does it,” and we can only hope that the 
other contributors to the series either possess a 
measure of Mr. Clark’s skill or will take pains 
to master his method. Some of them we can 
trust, and from all we will hope for good results, 
Of course, the main interest in books of this 
kind is twofold. First, there is the comparison 
of men and manners at former epochs with each 
other and with those of the present day—a com- 
parison which usually leads to the conviction 
that, while manners change, man remains essen- 
tially the same. In December, 1432, 

“Thomas Gascoigne gave six MSS., which the Col- 
lege then lent him for the term of his life. In the 
1474 Catalogue thirteen MSS. are enumerated of 
Gascoigne’s gift, but only one of the above six is 
fuund among them ”— 

a warning, as Mr. Clark points out, against 
lending books, it would seem even to the 
donor. Manners are sometimes permanent too, 
The practice of racing round the quad the 
last thing at night to warm the feet, introduced 
in the days of fireless dormitories and unglazed 
windows, was regularly in use down to the 
thirties of this century. Other little pictures 
of the social life abound, none of them, per- 
haps, quite so vivid as the famous notes of the 
college meeting at Merton in 1339, but suffi- 
ciently entertaining. The other source of 
interest to which we have referred is the cross- 
sections, so to speak, which books of this 
kind afford of the stream of general history. 
Through these records we can look at great 
events almost with the eyes of contemporaries. 
Indeed, when one has looked a little into con- 
temporary records, one wonders, first, how any 
one can sit down to write histories ; and secondly, 
why any one reads them when they are 
written. It is, after all, the individual 
who is interesting; the fortunes of the mass 
concern us only as we can trace their 
effect upon individuals. After John Wesley 
the most conspicuous individual in Mr. Clark’s 
pages is Nathaniel Crewe, afterwards Lord 
Crewe and Bishop of Durham, who was Rector 
from 1668 to 1672, but had practically governed 
the College for many years before becoming its 
nominal head. As a public character Crewe 
hardly commands our esteem, and even from 
Mr. Clark’s pages it is clear that he could have 
given points to the Vicar of Bray. But he 
seems to have ruled the College well, and to 
have been a muniticent benefactor, both during 
the fifty years which he still had to live when 
he resigned his rectorship and at his death. In 
Lincoln, at any rate, his memory may properly 
be honoured. 
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Corpus Christi [Cambridge], by the Rev. 
H. P. Stokes, is another volume of the series 
of ‘* College Histories” published by Mr. F. E. 
Robinson. Like Mr. Clark’s similar history of 
Lincoln College, it serves to show how much of 
interest can be extracted bya judicious searcher 
from the annals of even the less conspicuous 
colleges in our universities; for colleges, as 
every one knows, differ from one another in 
glory no less than stars: Lincoln is not Christ 
Church; Corpus is not Trinity. Yet Corpus 
has given three archbishops to Canterbury as 
against Trinity’s one, including the respected 
name of Parker and the honoured one of Teni- 
son. Also it can, thanks very largely to the 
former prelate, show MSS. against any college, 
and plate against all together. It is perhaps— 
or was in the past—one of the advantages of a 
**small” college that its headship was more 
likely to be a stepping-stone to further honours 
than would be the case with one of the greater 
foundations, to govern which might not unfairly 
be held to satisfy a scholar’s highest ambition ; 
and consequently men who had ruled such col- 
leges were often found in posts of greater 
emolument, whence they could bestow benefac- 
tions of all kinds on those whom they had 
quitted. Besides its Churchmen, Corpus can 
boast of great names in other walks of life. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, though he sent his more famous 
son to Trinity, was so generous a benefactor to 
his old college that the college, reversing the 
usual process, gave him a piece of plate. Chris- 
topher Marlowe and John Fletcher could hardly 
be expected to do much in the way of founding 
scholarships ; but Dr. Stokes will let us believe 
that Marlowe may have held one of those which 
Parker founded ; and it is something for a col- 
lege to have had Marlowe among its scholars. 
Anyhow, Corpus did not send Marlowe down, 
as an Oxford college would probably have done— 
at all events, if his behaviour in statu pupillari 
in any way resembled that of his too brief 
career as M.A. We do not quite see why Dr. 
Stokes sneers at ‘‘the college authorities ” for 
‘* ignoring the existence of this celebrated man,” 
though they might have spelt his name correctly. 
Many a celebrated man has been an obscure 
undergraduate, and vice versd. A list of Corpus 
men who have been eminent in the only ways 
by which an undergraduate can now attain 
eminence—we need not mention the river, the 
cricket-field, the running-path—is printed at the 
end of the last appendix; yet, as Cambridge 
men of the sixties will note, the name of 
Walker is missing. Now, if our memory serves 
in the absence of access to documents, Dr. 
Walker was only less eminent with the sculls 
than in the schools. If his undergraduate 
existence can be thus ‘‘ignored” after thirty 
years, surely it is not strange if after three 
hundred little is remembered of Marlowe's. 
** Sic transit gloria Mundi,” as a Corpus wag of 
1626 wrote up, when John Mundey, having 
obtained the Mastership by his own casting 
vote, was compelled by royal order to resign it 
after a month’s tenure. Corpus has not in these 
days, we believe, the reputation of a disorderly 
college. It was not thus, however, when the 
seventeenth century was young. In the Christ- 
mas vacation of 1622 there seem to have been 
terrible goings-on in college, the nature of 
which may be inferred from the orders subse- 
quently issued :— 

“The cost of curing Ds. , i 
divided into three + Fay whiee De Hull “and 
Hudson shall defray one apiece; the remainder to 
be equally apportioned among the other aggressors.” 
Elvered, B.A., was, however, himself not 
blameless, for 
“if it be the will of God that Ds. El ‘ 
hag pede 5 he shall be exempt psec ger 

ality ; but if he recover i i 
pone from the list of shea eteeamenn 
Which, we wonder, did Elvered hope for—eye 
or no eye? Whipp’s name was also to be 
erased; but none the less Adamson, Todds, 





Whale, and Reader were to be taken to the | 
buttery by the Dean, and there whipped or let 
off at his discretion. At the Revolution the 
town took a hand in the rioting, and “ made 
hay” in the rooms of Clement Scott, who had 
turned Papist in the days of James II. Scott 
rather pusillanimously took the hint, and resigned 
his fellowship next year. Well, these be brave 
humours, and an excellent index makes them 
easy to come at. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue study of Montaigne waxes steadily in 
France, and one of its most careful and zealous 
representatives is M. Bonnefon, of the library 
of the Arsenal, who marked the third centenary 
of the death of his favourite author by publish- 
ing ‘ Montaigne, l’Homme et l’CEuvre.’ He has 
this year reprinted the book, adding chapters 
on La Boétie, Charron, and Mile. de Gournay, 
and giving it the title of Montaigne et ses Amis 
(Paris, Colin et Cie.), a work that contains every- 
thing appertaining to the biography of Mon- 
taigne that the ordinary reader can possibly 
want to know, all related in a clear and agree- 
able manner.—From the University Press of 
Cambridge comes a monograph entitled Michel 
de Montaigne: a Biographical Study, by M. E. 
Lowndes. Hitherto the British public has had 
at its disposal nothing better than the readable, 
but superficial volumes of Bayle St. John, 
and therefore there is plenty of room for a 
monograph on the subject of Montaigne. 
Miss Lowndes seems to have mastered the 
extensive literature which has appeared in 
France of late years, and has put the results 
before her readers in a workmanlike fashion. 
Her style is a trifle cumbrous, but her con- 
clusions are sound and sensible. Yet once or 
twice a phrase occurs that makes us doubt 
whether she knows her sixteenth century quite 
so well as she at first sight appears todo. Itisa 
little odd to find her call Alva the **Duc d’Albe ”’; 
but what rouses misgivings is a sentence like the 
following in her notes (she appends fifty pages 
of learned and interesting notes to her essay) : 
‘“Occhino, a recanted monk, seems to have 
been a heretic of some notoriety (cf. Bayle, art. 
‘Occhin’).” However, the volume is an excellent 
piece of work and highly to be recommended. 

WE have received the concluding volumes of 
the welcome reprint of the late Mr. Addington 
Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy (Smith & Elder). 
The book is more easy of consultation in its 
new shape than the octavos were. It is clearly 
and accurately printed, and the price is reduced 
to a point which renders it accessible to many 
to whom the former edition was inaccessible. 
Occasionally we come across a passage which the 
gifted avthor would have probably modified 
had he lived; but re-reading has raised our 
opinion of the value of a work which is not 
likely to be superseded in this country for some 
time to come. 


Tae Deux Etudes sur Goethe which M. M. Bréal 
haswrittenand Messrs. Hachette have published 
are decidedly worth reading. The first, ‘Un 
Officier de ]’Ancienne France,’ is a monograph 
on the Comte de Thorenc, the commandant of 
Frankfort during the French occupation, familiar 
to readers of ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung.’ The 
second and longer one recounts the history of 
Stéphanie Louise, the daughter of the Prince 
de Conti and the Duchess of Mazarin, on which 
Goethe founded ‘ Die natiirliche Tochter.’ 


WE have on our table Characteristics from the 
Writings of Cardinal Wiseman, selected by the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett (Burns & Oates), — William 
Shakespeare, by E. J. Cuthbertson (Chambers), 
—The Story of Canada, by H. A. Kennedy 
(Marshall & Son),—The Graphic Art of the 
Eskimos, by W. J. Hoffman, M.D. (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office),—The South 
African Climate, by W. C. Scholtz, M.D. 





(Cassell),—Scientific Method in Biology, by Dr. 


—— 


E. Blackwell (Stock),—IJndustrial Elec ricity 
translated and adapted from the French of 
Henry de Grafligny, edited by A. G. Elliott 
(Whittaker & Co.),—Work and Play in Girls’ 
Schools, by Dorothea Beale and others (Long- 
mans), — Essays on Secondary Education, by 
various contributors, edited by C. Cookson 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press),—The Light of the 
West, by J. A. Goodchild (Kegan Paul),— 
Pitman’s French Weekly, Vol. IL. (Pitman),— 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Royal Photographic 
Society’s International Exhibition, 1898 (Daw- 
barn & Ward), — Giant Land, by Roland 
Quiz (Henderson),—Bruising Peg, edited by 
Paul Creswick (Downey & Co.),— The Old 
Adam and the New Eve, by R. Golm (Heine- 
mann), — The Hope of the Family, by A. 
Daudet, adapted by L. Carnac (Pearson), 
— Countess Petrovski, by O. Agnus (Ward 
& Lock), — The Divines of Mugtown, by 
B. Reeve (Stockwell), — Self and Com- 
rades, by OC. Stein (Vinton)—True Heart, 
by F. Breton (Grant Richards),—Bates and 
his Bicycle, by F. Whishaw (Bowden), — 
The Fellow Passengers, by R. Pyke (Greening), 
—The Luck of Parco, by J. Maclair (Harper & 
Brothers),—Death and the Woman, by A. Gols- 
worthy (Greening), — The Chronicles of Mr. 
Pottersby, by J. H. Wood (Bowden), — The 
Gospel according tv Darwin, by W. Hutchinson 
(Kegan Paul),—The Holy Land in Geography 
and in History, by T. MacCoun: Vol. I. Geo- 
graphy (New York, Townsend MacCoun),—IJan 
and Edric, by Don A. Mirandola (Dickinson), 
—A Spring Song, by T. Nash (Dent),—Love- 
Songs and Elegies, by M. Ghose (Elkin 
Mathews),—Sonnets on the Sonnet, an Antho- 
logy, compiled by the Rev. M. Russell (Long- 
mans),—Nel Regno delle Chimere, by Cordelia 
(Milan, Treves),—and Das Narrenschiff, Vol. 1. 
(Berlin, Predeek). Among New Editions we 
have The Law of the Press, by J. R. Fisher 
and J. A. Strahan (Clowes & Sons), — Out- 
lines of Medical Jurisprudence for India, by 
J. D. B. Gribble and P. Hehir (Madras, 
Higginbotham), —Black’s Guide to Bournemouth 
and the New Forest, edited by A. R. Hope- 
Moncrieff (A. & C. Black),—Novello’s Collection 
of Words of Anthems (Novello & Co.), — 
The Leading Ideas of the Gospels, by W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. (Macmillan),—and Better Late than 
Never, by Emma Marshall (Griffith & Farran), 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Knox's (J.) The History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
edited by C. J. Guthrie, illustrated, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lushington’s (Rev. F. de W.) Sermons to Young Boys, 3/5 
Miiller’s (George) Sermons and Addresses, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 


Law. 
Jones’s (W. H.) Practical Guide to the Liquor Licensing 
Acts, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Fine Art. 
Pictures from Paris Salon, 1898, 4to. 8/6 cl. 


Poetry. 

Blunt (Wilfrid), The Poetry of, selected and arranged by 

Henley and Wyndham, cr. 8vo., 6/ cl. 
Music, 

Banister’s (H. C.) Lectures on Musical Analysis, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

James’s (Alice R ) Girls’ Physical Training : Movements to 
Music, 4to. 7/6 cl. 

History and Biography. 
Cassell’s History of India, by J. Grant, illustrated, 7/6 cl. 
Fitzgerald (E.), Letters of, to Fanny Kemble, edited by 
"WV. A. Wright, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Gregory’s (W.) The Beckford Family, Reminiscences, 7/6 net. 

Henderson’s (Lieut.-Col. G. F. B.) Stonewall Jackson and 
the American Civil War, 2 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Rauschenbusch-Clough’s (Emma) A Study of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and the Rights of Women, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Burton’s (Capt. Sir R. F.) Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al- 
Madinah and Meccah, 2 vols, 12mo. 3/6 each, cl. (Bohn'’s 
Standard Library.) 

Philology. 

Thucydides: The Peloponnesian War, Book 5, Literal 

ranslation by J. A. Prout, cr. 8vo, 2/ swd. 

Hopkins’s (W. J.) The Telephone, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Watte’s (W. W.) Geology for Beginners, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Willey’s (A.) Zoological Results from New Britain, New 
Guinea, Loyalty Islands, &., Part 1, 4to. 12/6 swd. 

General Literature, 

Balfour’s (A.) To Arms! cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Black’s (W.) Wild Eelin, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
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king and Good Reading, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


ee 
II’s (A.) Clear S 
am phiets, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


3 Latter-Day 
Carlyle'® Mire.) Jobn Halifax, Gentleman, cr. Svo, 2/ cl. 


k's ¢ 
Ort llgrim Series.) 4 
Davis's (R. H.) The —e s Jackal, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Drury’s (W. P.) The Tadpole of an Archangel, and other 


Naval Stories, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Dumas’s Works : The Regent’s Daughter, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Fitzmaurice - Kelly’s (J.) History of Spanish Literature, 
er, 8vo. 6/cl. (Literatures of the World ) 

Glyn’s (Hon. Coralie) A Drama in Dregs, Cheaper Edition, 
2 


Gras’s (Felix) The Terror, a Romance of the French Revolu- 
tion, translated by C. A. Janvier, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Harris’s (J. ra Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Jocelyn’s (Mrs.) Miss Rayburn’s Diamonds, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
MacMahon’s (Ella) An Honourable Estate, cr..8vo. 6/ cl. 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready, King’s Own Edition, 3/6 cl. 
Newberry’s (Fannie E ) By Strange Paths, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Reid’s (Capt. Mayne) Gaspar the Gaucho, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Savage's (Col. R. H.) A Captive Princess, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Scott’s (G. F.) At Friendly Point, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sinclair’s (W.) Scottish Life and Humour, cr. 8vo. 2/6 bds. 
Trevelyan’s (RK. C.) Mallow and Asphodel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Walker’s (C. E.) Old Fiies in New Dresses, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Warden’s (Florence) A Sensational Case, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Winter's (John Strange) The Strange Story of my Life, 2/ 
Zola’s (E.) The Fortune of the Rougons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Pesch (Ch.): Pralectiones Dogmaticz, Vol. 8, 4m. 80. 
Rawicz (M.): Der Tractat Kethuboth, iibertr. u. kom- 
mentirt, Vol. 1, 4m. 
Scheeben (M. J.): Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik, 
Vol. 4, Part 1, von L, Atzberger, 6m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Handbiicher der Museen zu Berlin: Vol. 6, Miinzen u. 
Medaillen, von A. v. Sallet, 2m, 50. 
, History. 
Klugmann (N.): Vergleichende Studien zur Stellung der 
Frau im Altertum, Vol. 1, 2m. 
Science. 
Erdmann (H.): Lehrbuch der anorganischen Chemie, 18m. 
Jahrbuch iib. die Fortschritte der Mathematik, brsg. v, E. 
Lampe, Vol. 27, 12m. 
General Literature. 
Buxy (B. de): Le Chateau de Bronne, 2fr. 50. 
Louys (P.): Léda, Illustrations de A Calbet, fr. 50. 
Monnier (M.): Aprés le Divorce, Ifr. 
Tarbé (K.): Bernard 1’Agsassin, lfr. 








DR. JOHNSON’S NOTE-BOOK. 
10, Leonard Place, Kensington. 

In reply to Mr. McCheane’s letter of August 
13th, it is perhaps hardly necessary for me to 
say that the note-book of Johnson’s there 
referred to is not the same as the one which I 
described in the Athencewm of August 6th. This 
last, to mention only one point, is closely and 
carefully written, whereas Mr. McCheane says 
of the MS. which he saw that ‘‘the good 
Doctor had not. used it much, for there were 
only two or three pages scribbled over.” Mr. 
McCheane, however, states that the MS. was 
described in George Daniel's sale catalogue as 
the Doctor’s note-book when he went to Paris 
with the Thrales. I felt sure that Mr. McCheane 
was mistaken in this, for it is quite clear that 
the note-book which was the subject of my 
letter of August 6th is the identical note-book 
of the Paris visit, published bodily by Boswell 
in the ‘ Life.’ I therefore carefully examined 
(through the courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby) the 
catalogue of the Daniel sale. There I found 
many Johnsonian treasures of various kinds, 
but no MS. described as Johnson’s note-book 
in Paris. Probably what Mr. McCheane saw 
was the following, bound in green morocco :— 
“Portion of the Memorandum Book of the 
Great Lexicographer, for the year 1783, in 
which Johnson has written with his own hand 
some classical and familiar entries.” 

ARNOLD GLOVER. 








SENLAC. 

No more persistent reproach was cast upon 
the late Prof. Freeman than for his use of the 
word ‘*Senlac” to denote the contest which 
rons historians had called the battle of 

astings. The name was said to be un- 
authorized, or, at all events, pedantic. Among 
the many chronicles which describe the battle 
it was not known to Florence of Worcester, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Poictiers, 
Guy of Amiens, William of Malmesbury, the 
‘Saxon Chronicle,’ or Wace, and is only used 
by one author, Orderic Vitalis, who wrote a 





century after the event. It was thought not to 
be the real name of the battle-field, but a late 
poetical name—a French term derived from the 
sanguinary fight, and meaning the pool or lake 
of blood. 

It can, however, be now shown to have been 
an actual name, and to have borne a wholly 
different signification. In the ‘Chronicle of 
the Foundation of Battle Abbey’ the name of a 
tract of abbey land appears as Santlache, evi- 
dently the Anglo-Saxon name of the site. Now 
in Domesday and other early documents ledge, 
the dative of ledh, ‘‘a forest glade,” often be- 
comes lac— Helmsley being Elmeslac, Filey 
being Fivelac, and Beverley being Beverlac. 
Hence in modern English Santlache would be- 
come Santley, a well-known topographic sur- 
name, meaning the ‘‘sandy glade,” a very 
probable name of a valley in the skirts of the 
Andredsweald. It curiously corresponds to 
Waterloo, in the skirts of the forest of Soignies, 
the Flemish -/vo being the equivalent of the 
English -ley. Isaac TayY1or. 








NEWLY DISCOVERED WRITINGS 
OF THOMAS PAINE. 

A sTrRANGK and probably unique copy of 
Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ Part I., has been found 
in New York. It is substantially the first Paris 
edition, printed by Barrois at the close of 
January, 1794; but in the middle of p. 77, 
where the religious essay ends, a small blank 
space is followed by the author's narrative of 
the incidents of his arrest. This amounts to 
more than two pages, in the same type and 
spacing as the rest of the volume. Then on the 
next page is begun a Postscript—an extended 
reply to Bourdon de ]’Oise, who had denounced 
him in the Convention on Christmas Day. 
These additions bear intrinsic evidence of having 
been written soon after Paine’s imprisonment 
(December 29th, 1793). The American Minister 
in Paris, in a letter to Jefferson, dated Janu- 
ary 21st, 1794, reports Paine as at work in 
prison on a pamphlet — no doubt these additions, 
as the entire manuscript of the ‘ Age of Reason’ 
was left complete in the hands of Joel Barlow 
before the author entered the Luxembourg. 
It appears probable that the additions belonged 
to the work as Paine intended it to appear, but 
were suppressed after this one example was 
printed. If there are or were other copies it 
appears unaccountable that none of Paine’s 
contemporary editors and biographers, such as 
his friends Rickman in London and Fellows in 
New York, should have known anything of 
these additions and facts, and that I myself 
should never have discovered the existence of 
such a work while searching in the chief libraries 
and archives of Paris, London, and America. 
The pamphlet, which was discovered by Mr. 
Macdonald, of the Truth Seeker, is mouldy, 
stained, and lined with neatly written marginal 
replies to Paine’s heresies, but contains no 
intimation of its history. The marginal notes, 
which look old enough to be contemporary, are 
mostly in ink, but a few were pencilled, and 
these are not easy to read; but they are all 
religious except the last, on p. 77, which, as 
well as I can make out, says that what follows 
is unusual. The nature of the additions suggests 
a conjecture as to the cause of their suppres- 
sion with which I shall follow them. I copy 
the whole of the first :— 

‘‘ Thus far I had written on the 28th of December, 
1793. In the evening I went to the Hotel Phila- 
delphia (formerly White’s Hotel), passage des Petits 
Péres, where I lodged when I came to Paris, in con- 
sequence of being elected a member of the Conven- 
tion, but had left the lodging about nine months, 
and taken lodgings in the Rue Fauxbourg St. Denis, 
for the sake of being more retired than I could be 
in the middle of the town. 

“Meeting with a company of Americans at the 
Hotel Philadelphia, I agreed to spend the evening 
with them, and, as my lodging was distant about a 
mile and a half, I bespoke a bed in the hote). About 
four in the morning I was awakened by a rapping at 








my chamber door: when I opened it I sawa guard, 
and the master of the hotel with them. The guard 
told me they came to put me under arrestation, and 
to demand the key of my papers. I desired them 
to walk in, and I would dress myself, and go with 
them immediately. 

“It happened that Achille Audibert, of Calais, 
was then in the hotel ; and I desired to be conducted 
into his room. When we came there [ told the 
guard that I had only lodged at the hotel for that 
night ; that I was printing a work, and that part of 
that work was at the Maison Bretagne, Rue Jacob ; 
and desired they would take me there first, which 
they did. 

“The printing office, at which the work was 
printing, was near to the Maison Bretagne, where 
Col. Blackden and Joel Barlow, of the United States 
of America, lodged ; and I had desired Joel Barlow 
to compare the proof sheets with the copy, as they 
came from the press. The remainder of the manu- 
script, from page 32 to 76, was at my lodging. But 
besides the necessity of my collecting all parts of 
the work together, that the publication might not 
be interrupted by my imprisonment, or by any event 
that might happen to me, it was highly proper that 
I should have a fellow citizen of America with me 
during the examination of my papers, as I had 
letters of correspondence in my possession of the 
President of congress General Washington; the. 
minister of foreign affairs to congress Mr. Jeffer- 
son ; and the late Benjamin Franklin ; and it might 
be necessary for me to make a proces verbal to send 
to congress. 

‘It happened that Joel Barlow had received only 
one proof sheet of the work, which he had compared 
“ae the copy, and sent it back to the printing 
office 

“ We then went, in company with Joel Barlow, to 
my lodging; and the guard, or commission, took 
with them the interpreter to the committee of surety 
general. It was satisfactory to me that they went 
through the examination of my papers with the 
strictness they did ; and it is but justice that I say, 
they did it not only with civility, but with tokens of 
respect to my character, 

“ T shewed them the remainder of the manuscript 
of the foregoing work. The interpreter examined 
it, and returned it to me, saying, ‘it is an interesting 
work ; it will do much good.’ I also shewed him 
avother manuscript, which I had intended for the 
committee of public safety ; it is entitled, ‘Observa- 
tions on the Commerce Seleeee the United States 
of America and France.’ 

“ After the examination of my papers was finished, 
the guard conducted me to the prison of the Luxem 
bourg, where they left me as they would a man whose 
undeserved fate they regretted. 1 offered to write 
under the proces rerbal they had made, that they 
had executed their orders with civility, but they 
declined it. THOMAS PAINE.” 

The kindness shown Paine by the com 
missioners who arrested him was no doubt 
inspired by those who ordered his arrest. No 
Frenchman had any ill feeling towards Paine, 
and his arrest was solely due to the American 
Minister’s determination that the author should 
not return to America and publish there his 
testimonies concerning affairs in France. 

The ‘‘Postscript” reveals the imprisoned 
author’s unconsciousness of any offence. He ha 
nosuspicion that his proposal to returnto America 
and his arrest had anything to do with each 
other, though this was well known to the British 
Spy, who noted in his diary that the United 
States Minister was too shrewd to allow ‘‘any 
such fish to go over and swim in his waters.” 
Paine takes seriously the mere pretext set forth 
by Bourdon de l’Oise :— 

“The matters contained in this Postscript would 
not have appeared, at least at this time, had it not 
been for the extraordinary circumstance of my being 
put into a state «f arrestation, and deprived of my 
liberty, by the committee of surety-general. 

“ A motion was made in the convention to exclude 
foreigners from the convention. Bourdon de I’Oise 
said, ‘We have heard a great deal of the patriotism 
of ‘Ihomas Paine; but it is said (on dit) that he 
intrigues with an ancient [sic] agent of the office of 
foreign affairs,’ 

“T wish that Bourdon de I'Oise had been prudent 
enough to have informed himself better of things 
than he has done, before he said anything about me. 
It ought to have occurred to him, that I have a 
reputation in the world of more years standing than 
he has of months. It is more than eighteen years 
since I proposed the independence and the establish- 
ment of the American Republic. He should also have 
recollected that as I am a citizen of a country in 
alliance with France, it might be in my power to 
render some services to France which himself could 
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not. But since he has dragged mé:into-an explana- 
tion of what it would have been better should not 
yet be made public, I will state the-whole as con- 
cisely, but at the same time as prudently, as I can. 

“T know but one person in thé dffice of foreign 
affairs. He is adjoint in the American department 
of that office. e is married to’a gitizenne of the 
United States of America, and ¢onsequently m 

uaintance with him was véry natural. [Paine’s 
reference is to Louis" Otto, who married Miss 
Livingston of New York.}” Thus much by way of 
preface. I now come to the point. 

“T met Barrére, of the committee of public safety, 
one day on the Boulevards, I believe it was in 
August last. He asked me something in French, 
which I did not understand, and we went together 
to the office of foreign affairs, The agent in the 
American department served asinterpreter. Barré-e 
then asked me ‘if I could furnish him with the 
pian of constitution I had presented to the Com- 
mittee of Constitution.’ The plan, he said, con- 
tained some things he wished had been adopted.* 
(* Barrére and myself were both members of the 
Committee of Constitution.) 1 told him that I could, 
and that I would send the plan to him the next 
morning, which I did ; and itis still in his possession. 

“Barrére thea asked me my opinion about 
sending commissioners from the Convention to the 
Congress of the United States of America. I told 
him that I thought it would be very proper. But 
as verbal ioterpretation was tedious, I offered to 
give him my opinion in writing, and leave it at the 
office of foreign affairs to be translated for him. 
Barrére thanked me, and desired that I would ; and 
said also that he should be glad of any information 
or observations I could give him. e then asked 
me if an hundred ship loads of flour could be pro- 
cured from America? I told him that it could ; and 
that I would give him an account of the flour, grain, 
Indian cora, and rice annually exported from 
America, by which he would see that an hundred 
ship loads was but a small quantity compared with 
the annual exports of that country. 

“In two or three days after this I carried to the 
office of foreign affairs, to be translated for Barrére, 
an account of the annual quantity of American 
exports, distinguishing the several articles of flour, 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, and rice, amounting in the 
whole to upwards of twelve hundred ship loads, 
allowing each ship to carry two thousand barrels of 
flour, each barrel weighing 184 pounds French. 

“TI then gave, as I had promised, my opinion, in 
writing, on the subject of sending commissioners 
from the convention to congress. I introduced the 
matter by saying that I intended to return to 
America the latterend of the year (1793]; that any 
service I could render to France, when | arrived in 
America, I would do voluntarily, and without any 
recompence ; but that it would be inconsistent [ 
should be one of the commissioners; for though 
my fellow-citizens of America might be pleased at 
my being elected a member of the convention, they 
would not like to see me return among them in any 
other character than as one of themselves. 

**T then communicated to Barrére such matters 
respecting America as might be proper for the com- 
missioners to know. After this I gave him an account 
of the different parties in England for and agaiust 
the war with France. I then entered extensively 
into the confederacy of foreign powers formed 
against France, and showed, from a variety of 
reasons and circumstances, that the confederacy 
could not long hold together, and that the parties 
would quarrel among themselves. 

“ T concluded my correspondence, which extended 
to upwards of twenty pages, with giving to Barrére 
my opision upon the internal affairs of France, and 
the best measures to be adopted. I told him very 
freely, and that also in the most affectionate 
manner, that liberty and the revolution were incom- 
plete until the Constitution was established and iu 
practice. 

“All these papers were translated, and sent to 
Barrére, and the originals were returned to me, and 
are now in my possession. They were among the 
papers which the commissaries of the committee of 
general surety examined. The commissaries did me 
the justice to tell me, that everything they found in 
my papers (which took up almost the whole day to 
examine) showed me to be a man of good morals and 
good principles, and as such they gave the key of 
my apartments into my own care, and did not, as 
the public newspapers have said, put the seals upon 
may papers.” 

Paine then refers to and quotes various papers 
that he had written forthe benefit of the French 
Republic, and copies his anonymous pamphlet 
printed at his own expense for circulation in 
America and in Paris. This pamphlet, ‘A 
Citizen of the United States of America, to 
the Citizens of Europe,’ dated ‘‘ Philadelphia, 
July 28, 1793,” was found by me in the French 





archives, along with some of the other papers 
referred to, and printed in my edition of Paine’s 
writings. 

It may be that Mr. Alger can cast more light 
on this pamphlet, but my own studies lead to 
the conclusion that the additions were expunged 
before any other copy was printed. The open- 
ing sentence of the second document quoted 
above, and the last sentence of its third para- 
graph, show Paine conscious of some impru- 
dence in the revelations he is about to make, 
and this must have excited misgivings in 
shrewd and timid Barlow. Such a_publi- 
cation would never have been ventured by 
Barlow, who had entire charge of the prisoner’s 
work, without consultation with the American 
Minister, Gouverneur Morris, whose favours he 
(Barlow) would have done anything to con- 
ciliate, engaged as he was in questionable specu- 
lations; and Morris must have been over- 
whelmed had these statements of Paine over- 
taken his own representations of the case to 
Americans in Paris and in Philadelphia. To 
the influential Americans in Paris endeavouring 
to secure Paine’s release, and to his Government, 
Morris had declared that the French Govern- 
ment claimed Paine as a French citizen, and 
imputed ‘‘crimes” to him, and that his only 
escape from death depended on all keeping 
quiet about him. These additions, if published, 
would have shown that the commissaries found 
no fault in him or his papers, and did not place 
these under seal, as they testified to his constant 
services to France—also that his American 
citizenship was recognized. The French people, 
too, would have learned of Paine’s services and 
joined the Americans in demanding his liberty. 
Morris could have had no difficulty in warning 
Barlow that, as his name appeared in the addi- 
tions as Paine’s editor, he would be held re- 
sponsible for the revelations of documents and 
secrets of the Committee of Public Safety ; and 
he (Barlow) was not a man to incur risks, 
Barlow had become a regularly naturalized 
French citizen, and Morris could not have 
protected him. Neither of the two had any 
religious principles that could be disturbed bythe 
‘Age of Reason,’ and no doubt this copy was 
brought to America by one or the other of them. 

It would be easy to persuade Paine that his 
life would be endangered by such a publication. 
At any rate, that it was never published is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that, a few 
months later, Paine elaborately went over the 
same facts about Bourdon de I’Oise, Otto, and 
Barrére, in a private letter to Monroe, the new 
American Minister, and sent him the pamphlet 
of July 28th, 1793. This letter must have 
cost Paine great toil, for he was very ill at 
the time. But had this volume been in cir- 
culation Paine need only have referred Monroe 
to it. Moncvre D. Conway. 





‘THE IMITATION.’ 

In your short notice of Dr. Bigg’s edition of 
‘The Imitation of Christ,’ a recently published 
volume of our ‘* Library of Devotion,” you state 
that you have seen Dr. Bigg’s edition before. 
We think the above statement must be in- 
correct, as Dr. Bigg’s work has been done 
specially for our series. Metuuen & Co. 


*,* We are sorry for the mistake. 





THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s announcements 
include the following : ‘ Stonewall Jackson, and 
the American Civil War,’ by Lieut.-Col. Hender- 
son, of the Staff College,—‘ Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes,’ by A. M. F.,—the fourth and 
final volume of *The Memoirs of the Verney 
Family,’ bringing the family history down to 
the death of Sir Ralph Verney in 1696,—‘ The 
Companions of Pickle: being a Sequel to 
‘*Pickle the Spy,”’ by Andrew Lang,—‘ The 
Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, Lady 
Stanley, from 1796,’ edited by Mr. J. H. 








Adeane,—‘ Pitt : some Chapters of his Life and 
Times,’ by the Right Hon. Lord Ashbourne,— 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L.,’ by Prof. Laughton 
—‘The Life and Letters of Sir G. Savile, 
first Marquis of Halifax,’ with a new edition 
of his works, now for the first time ol. 
lected and revised, by Mr. H. C. Foxcroft, 
—a translation of ‘The Traditional Poe 
of the Finns,’ by Senatore Comparetti,— 
‘ Religion in Greek Literature,’ by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, —‘ Hard Sayings: a Selection of 
Meditations and Studies,’ by the Rev. G, 
Tyrrell,—* The Soul, Here and Hereafter,’ by 
the Rev. R. E. Hutton, —‘ The Kenotic Theory,’ 
by the Rev. Francis J. Hall,—‘ Some Aspects 
of Primitive Church Life,’ by Canon Bright,— 
‘The True Limits of Ritual in the Church: a 
Series of Essays,’ edited by Dr. Robert Link- 
later,—‘ Men and Movements in the English 
Church,’ by the Rev. Arthur Rogers, — 
‘Spiritual Instructions: the Religious Life,’ 
by Canon T. T. Carter, — ‘ Psychology in 
the Schoolroom,’ by Messrs. T. F. G. Dexter 
and A. H. Garlick,— ‘Clear Speaking and 
Good Reading,’ by Mr. Arthur Burrell, — 
‘A Treatise on Surgical Treatment,’ by Prof. 
W. Watson Cheyne and Dr. F. F. Burghard,— 
‘The Structure and Classification of Birds,’ by 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard,—‘An Epitome of 
Human Histology,’ by Dr. Arthur W. Weysse, 
—‘The Telephone: Outlines of the Develop- 
ment of Transmitters and Receivers,’ by Prof. 
W. J. Hopkins,—‘My Inner Life: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution,’ by Dr. J. 
Beattie Crozier,—‘ The Iliad of Homer,’ freely 
rendered into English prose by Mr. Samuel 
Butler, — ‘The Lays of the Knights,’ by 
the Rev. C. W. Barraud,—‘A Handbook to 
French Art,’ by Miss Rose G. Kingsley,— 
* Notes on Beowulf,’ by Mr. Thomas Arnold,— 
* Lectures on the National Gallery,’ by Dr. Paul 
Richter, —‘ Wood and Garden : a Book of Prac- 
tical Work, Criticism, and Suggestion,’ by Miss 
Jekyll,—‘ Two Little Runaways,’ adapted from 
the French of Louis Desnoyers by James Buck- 
land,—‘ The Golliwogg at the Seaside,’ pictures 
by Miss F. Upton, verses by Miss B. Upton,— 
‘The Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes,’ 
by S. Rosamond Praeger,—‘ Hope the Hermit : 
a Romance of Borrowdale,’ by Edna Lyall,— 
*The Heart of Denise, and other Stories,’ by 
Mr. Levett-Yeats,—‘ Old Chester Tales,’ by 
Mrs. Margaret Deland,—‘ Swallow : a Tale of 
the Great Trek,’ by Mr. Rider Haggard,— 
‘Memories of an Old Collector,’ by Count M. 
Tyszkiewicz, translated from the French by 
Mrs. Andrew Lang,—‘The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,’ selected and edited by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, with illustrations by H. J. Ford, 
—also some further volumes of the collected 
edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s works. 

Among Messrs. Methuen’s announcements 
are :—Travel and Adventure: ‘ Northward over 
the Great Ice,’ by Lieut. Peary, with illustra- 
tions, maps, and diagrams, —‘ Through Asia,’ by 
Dr. Sven Hedin, with illustrations and maps,— 
‘The Highest Andes,’ by Mr. E. A. FitzGerald, 
with illustrations and a map,—‘Chitral: the 
Story of a Minor Siege,’ by SirG. 8S. Robertson, 
with illustrations and a map,—and ‘ Twenty 
Years in the Near East,’ by Mr. Hulme Bea- 
man. Theology: ‘Doctrine and Development, 
by Mr. Hastings Rashdall,—‘ Clovelly Sermons, 
by the late Mr. <QVilliam Harrison, with 
a preface by Lucas t,—‘* Apostolic Chris- 
tianity, as illustrated by the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians,’ by Mr. H. H. Henson,—in 
the ‘*‘ Handbooks of Theology,” edited by Prin- 
cipal Robertson, of King’s College, ‘ An Intro- 
duction to the History of the Creeds,’ by Mr. 
A. E. Burn,—in the ‘‘Churchman’s Library, 
edited by Dr. J. H. Burn, ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven Here and Hereafter,’ by Canon Winter- 
botham, — in the ‘‘ Oxford Commentaries, 
edited by Prof. W. Lock, ‘The Book of Job, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Dr. E. C. 8. 
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Gibson,—and in the ‘‘ Library of Devotion,” ‘A 
Book of Devotions,’ by Mr. J. W. Stanbridge. 
History and Biography : ‘The Life of Admiral 
Sir A. Cooper Key,’ by Admiral P. H. Colomb, 
—Vol. VI. of Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall,’ 
edited by Prof. Bury,—in the ‘‘ History of Egypt 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” 
edited by Prof. Flinders Petrie, ‘Roman 
pt,’ by Mr. J. G. Milne, and ‘The Egypt 
of the Ptolemies,’ by Prof. Mahaffy, — ‘The 
Canon Law in England,’ by Prof. Maitland,— 
‘A History of Shrewsbury School,’ by Mr. 
G. W. Fisher,—‘A History of Westminster 
School,’ by Mr. J. Sergeant,—and ‘A History 
of Eton College,’ by Mr. W. Sterry. Educa- 
tional and General Literature : ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ with an introduction by Mr. C. H. 
Firth, M.A., and illustrations by Mr. Anning 
Bell,—‘ An Old English Home,’ by Mr. Baring- 
Gould,—‘ Cambridge and its Colleges,’ by Mr. 
Hamilton Thompson, with illustrations by E. H. 
New,—‘ University and Social Settlements,’ by 
Mr. W. Reason,—‘ Dante's Garden,’ by Miss 
Rosamond Cotes,—‘ Reading and Readers,’ 
Mr. Clifford Harrison, — ‘ Volumetric 
Analysis,’ by Mr. J. B. Russell,—‘A Key 
to Stedman’s Easy French Exercises,’ by Dr. 
Schrumpf,—‘A Shorter Greek Primer,’ by 
Mr. Stedman,—‘ Carpentry and Joinery,’ by 
Mr. F. C. Webber, — ‘ Practical Mechanics,’ 
by Mr. Sidney H. Wells,—‘A Class-Book of 
Dictation Passages,’ by Mr. W. Williamson, 
—and ‘Evagrius,’ edited by Prof. Léon Par- 
mentier and M. Bidez (‘‘ Byzantine Texts”). 
Fiction: ‘The Battle of the Strong,’ by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker, —* The Town Traveller,’ by Mr. 
George Gissing,—‘ The Countess Tekla,’ by Mr. 
Robert Barr, —‘ Things that have Happened,’ by 
Dorothea Gerard, —‘Domitia,’ by Mr. Baring- 
Gould,—‘ From the East unto the West,’ by 
Miss Jane Barlow,—‘To Arms!’ by Andrew 
Balfour, —‘The Journalist,’ by Mr. C. F. 
Keary, —‘ Peggy of the Bartons,’ by Mr. B. M. 
Croker,‘ A Vendetta of the Desert,’ by Mr. 
W. C. Scully,—‘Corrageen in ’98,’ by Mrs. 
Orpen,—‘ An Enemy to the King,’ by Mr. R. N. 
Stephens,—‘ The Plunderpit,’ by J. Keighley 
Snowden, —‘ Deadman’s,’ by Mary Gaunt,— 
‘Willowbrake,’ by Mr. Murray Gilchrist,— 
‘The Angel of the Covenant,’ by Mr. Maclaren 
Cobban,—‘Owd Bob, the Grey Dog of Ken- 
muir,’ by Mr. A. Ollivant,—‘ Ananias,’ by the 
Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick,—and ‘ Adventures 
in Wallypug Land,’ by Mr. G. E. Farrow. 
Messrs. C. A. Pearson’s list of announce- 
ments for the autumn season includes ‘The 
Land of the Pigmies,’ by Capt. Guy Burrows, 
with introduction by Mr. i. M. Stanley,— 
‘Spinifex and Sand: a Narrative of Five Years’ 
Pioneering and Exploration in Western Aus- 
tralia,’ by the Hon. David W. Carnegie, illus- 
trated, —‘The Cyclopedia of Home Arts,’ 
edited and compiled by Montague Marks,— 
and ‘Mad Humanity,’ by Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
New Novels: ‘Stories in Light and Shadow,’ 
by Bret Harte, —‘ Adventures of Captain Kettle,’ 
by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, illustrated by Stanley L. 
Wood,—* The Phantom Army,’ by Mr. Max 
Pemberton, —‘ Despair’s Last Journey,’ by Mr. 
D. Christie Murray,—‘ Settled out of Court,’ 
by Mr. G. B. Burgin,—‘ Brothers of the People,’ 
by Mr. F. Whishaw, —‘The Knight of the Golden 
Chain,’ by Mr. R. D. Chetwode,—‘The Key of 
the Holy House,’ by Mr. Albert Lee,’—‘ The 
Seed of the Poppy,’ by Clive Holland,—‘ The 
Archdeacon,’ by Mrs. Walford,—‘ Mord Em'ly,’ 
byMr. Pett Ridge, —‘The Member’s Wife,’ by the 
Hon. Mrs, H. Chetwynd,—‘The Lost Provinces’ 
(sequel to ‘The American Emperor’), by Mr. L 
Tracy, —‘Fortune’s Sport,’ by Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson, — ‘The Optimist,’ by Mr. H. 
Morrah, —‘ Pirate Gold,’ by Mr. J. R. Hutchin- 
Son. Also ‘ Prisons and Prisoners,’ by the Rev. 
J. W. Horsley,—‘The Domestic Blunders of 
Women,’ by A Mere Man,—‘The Great House 
of Castleton,’ by Miss W. Graham,—‘ Little 
Miss Robinson Crusoe,’ by Mrs. George Cozbett, 





—‘Prince Uno: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy- 
land,’ illustrated by W. D. Stevens,—and 
‘Strange Stories of the Hospitals,’ by Frank 
Aubrey. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT SOUTHPORT. 
I 


Tre Library Association are meeting in 
Lancashire this year for the first time since 
1883, The invitation came from the three towns 
Southport, Preston, and Wigan. As a matter 
of convenience the business part of the meeting 
was carried out at Southport, but visits were 
paid to Preston and Wigan. There was a large 
attendance of Fellows and Members from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

The chair was taken on Tuesday morning, 
August 23rd, by the retiring’ President (Mr. 
H. R. Tedder), who welcomed the newly elected 
President (the Earl of Crawford). 

Lord Crawford, in his inaugural address, said 
that he proposed to treat his subject from the 
point of view of the individual collector. A 
choice and well-ordered private library exercised 
an ennobling influence upon the family which 
possessed it, and through such families upon 
society. It was for this reason that, while public 
libraries were the glory of nations, private 
libraries were of equal value, provided only 
that large and liberal hearts presided over their 
collection, custody, and communication. The 
private collection was, in a measure, the feeder, 
after a time, to the public demand. The public 
demand had, however, raised a rival to the 
amateur which his purse could not withstand. 
Rare and valuable works had become more rare, 
and of higher price, since they were being 
absorbed by the libraries of our cities and 
towns. The libraries of our country owed a 
vast debt of gratitude to the private collector 
and individual donor. The President grieved 
to think that the great private library was 
becoming a thing of the past. Time and com- 
petition all conspired against the individual, and 
there was only left the limited cabinet collection 
so dear to French amateurs. The individual 
collector should carefully deliberate as to the 
subject of his pursuit. He should communicate 
his treasures freely, and make no secret of his 
aims. In this way might be gradually built up 
the great private library, by the application of 
father and son alternately, each in turn adding 
one or more bays or rooms for the enhancement 
of the whole. 

The President then called upon Mr. Frank 
Campbell (British Museum) to read a paper on 
‘The Past and Future Papers of the Library 
Association,’ which gave a tabulated statement 
of the subjects which had been discussed during 
the last twenty years, and suggested a number of 
topics which called for future attention. Mr. G. 
Smith (Linen Hall Library, Belfast) contributed 
an account of ‘ Gabriel Naudé, a Librarian of the 
Seventeenth Century.’ Mr. John Ballinger 
(Public Libraries, Cardiff) treated the question 
of ‘School Children in the Public Libraries,’ 
with special reference to the facilities granted to 
the young at Cardiff. Mr. E. R. Norris Mathews 
(Bristol City Libraries) gave an account of 
‘Some Early Printed Books and Manuscripts’ 
which had been brought to light at Bristol ; and 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe furnished some informa- 
tion on ‘ Public Libraries and Emigration,’ and 
the useful hints which libraries were able to 
supply to intending emigrants. 

The report of the Council called attention to 
the loss sustained by the Association in the 
death of Sir E. A. Bond, as well as that of Dr. 
Justin Winsor, the late librarian of Harvard 
College, an Honorary Fellow. The twentieth 
annual meeting, held in London last year, had 
been most successful. The year under review 
had been memorable by the acquisition of a 
royal charter of incorporation. Lord Windsor, 
a past President, had introduced a Public 
Libraries Acts Amendment Bill, drafted underthe 
direction and at the expense of the Association, 


which had to be withdrawn, but will be re- 
introduced next session. An Act had been 
passed by the Legislature providing for the 
punishment of offences in libraries. The 
Council had taken steps to bring under the 
notice of the House of Lords Committee on 
Copyright the importance of insisting upon 
printing the date of publication upon the 
title-pages of all works. Nine places had 
adopted the Public Libraries Acts during 
the year. The Education Committee had 
successfully carried out a series of lectures to 
library assistants on elementary bibliography, 
historic printing, cataloguing, and binding. The 
Bishop of London had kindly inaugurated these 
lectures by an interesting address on the 
requisite qualifications of the young librarian. 
Mr. Tedder, the retiring President, had agreed 
to resume his former duties as honorary trea- 
surer, and Mr. Frank Pacy (librarian of the 
public libraries of St. George, Hanover Square) 
had allowed himself to be nominated in the 
place of Mr. MacAlister, who retired from the 
oftice of honorary secretary after eleven years 
of devoted work. 

On Wednesday the members went to Preston 
to inspect the Harris Free Library and Museum. 
Visits were also paid to Whalley Abbey and to 
Stonyhurst College. 








‘THE MUTINEERS: A ROMANCE OF PITCAIRN 
ISLAND.’ 


Balham, S.W., August 21, 1893. 

In the interesting notice of this book (Athen. 
No. 3695, p. 254) your contributor states that he 
does not remember the events subsequent to the 
mutiny of the Bounty having ever been the 
subject of a romance, either in prose or verse, 
except in Byron’s poem of ‘The Island.’ I am 
probably older than your contributor, and I 
remember very distinctly reading a novel, ‘ Jack 
Adams’ (I think by Capt. Chamier), treating 
entirely of this subject, in my younger days, 
when the novel in question was well vane es 

A. 








Literary Giossip. 

A siocrapuy of the late Earl of Lytton, 
by one of his daughters, is said to be in 
preparation. 

Tue late Principal Caird has left a con- 
siderable quantity of manuscript, which is 
being prepared for the press by his brother, 
the Master of Balliol. The addresses which 
were delivered annually to the University 
of Glasgow will be published first, and it 
is hoped that this volume may appear in 
October. This will be followed by a volume 
of sermons delivered to the University of 
Glasgow and by the Gifford Lectures on 
natural theology, which were almost com- 
pleted just before his illness. These volumes 
will be published by Messrs. MacLehose & 
Sons. 


Tue September number of the Cornhill 
contains a poem by Mr. Robert Bridges 
entitled ‘A Hymn of Nature,’ which has 
been set to music by Sir Hubert Parry, 
and will be performed at the forthcoming 
Gloucester Festival. Dr. Karl Blind con- 
tributes an autobiographical paper relating 
his experiences as a political prisoner in 
1847; and Miss C. Bolitho describes her 
adventurous ride with another lady from 
Leh to Simla, through Rupshu, over the great 
Lachalang and Baralacha passes, 17,500 and 
16,500 feet high respectively. Mr. Frank 
T. Bullen discourses anecdotically of ‘ Devil 
Fish’; Mr. E. V. Lucas acts as literary 
chaperon to a forgotten book, once highly 
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of Human Life’; and the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett’s battle study this month is de- 
voted to the siege of San Sebastian. Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson contributes a humorous 
sketch, ‘Friends in the Highlands’; and the 
number also contains further instalments of 
the ‘Etchingham Letters’ and Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s serial ‘ The Castle Inn.’ 

ALTHOUGH it is expected that between 
three and four hundred continental his- 
torians, diplomatists, and legists will take 
part in the approaching Congress of Diplo- 
matic History, to be held at the Hague on 
September 5th, the names of the English 
historical scholars whe have announced 
their intention of being present may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Tue Royal Historical Society will, how- 
ever, be unofficially represented by two of 
its vice-presidents, one of whom, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, has secured and will read a note 
contributed by the Director of the Society 
on ‘The Materials existing for a Complete 
History of the Diplomatic Relations between 
England and the Continental Nations,’ a 
subject on which the organizers of the 
Congress were anxious for information. 
Lord Reay will also be present; but it is 
only too plain that the study of diplomatic 
history finds very little favour with the 
English school. 

THe late Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Benson), in 1892, specially wrote a 
short sermon for Lioyd’s News, and during 
the last six years two-thirds of the bench 
of bishops, with many other dignitaries of 
the Church, have continued the series week 
by week. The sermons thus published 
have reached a total circulation of nearly 
300,000,000. The extension of this wide 
field of usefuiness is assured by the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury having now 
given his support to the editor of Lioyd’s. 
The Primate’s sermon will appear in Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Leadenhall Press will shortly issue 
at a popular price ‘Pages and Pictures 
from Forgotten Children’s Books,’ by Mr. 
Andrew Tuer, which is to contain 400 
illustrations in facsimile, and numerous 
excerpts culled chiefly from his own collec- 
tion of these scarce and amusingly quaint 
little works. 


Pror. Swere has just completed an edi- 
tion of the Greek text of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
which will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. early in the autumn. In this 
edition Dr. Swete has endeavoured to supply 
the immediate wants of theological students 
and teachers. The text, while in the main 
that of Westcott and Hort, is accompanied 
by a digest of various readings, which will 
serve to exhibit other types. The foot-notes, 
while dealing with grammatical and lexical 
difficulties, have for their chief aim the 
bringing into clearer light of St. Mark’s 
contribution to the study of our Lord’s life 
and teaching. Introductory chapters draw 
attention to such subjects as the personal 
history of St. Mark ; the early circulation of 
the Gospel ; its vocabulary, style, contents, 
and plan; the picture which it draws of the 
conditions under which our Lord lived, and 
the conception which it presents of His office 
and person. 


Mr. J. Gennapius has reprinted his ex- 


cellent paper, ‘Dr. Johnson as a Grecian,’ | 





read before the Johnson Club at the 
Spaniards on Hampstead Heath at the end 
of June. 


THE new volume of ‘The Booklover’s 
Library” will be ‘Book Auctions in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century,’ by Mr. 
John Lawler, compiler of the Ashburn- 
ham and Sunderland sale catalogues. It will 
contain much fresh information concern- 
ing the book auctions of the period it 
represents, more particularly those held by 
Edward Millington, William Cooper, and 
John Dunton. 


Mr. Lanpor is indignant with us for 
saying that he went to Thibet to write a 
book :— 


‘*Such is not the case, but having taken, 

chiefly for scientific research, a long journey of 
unusual interest in Tibet, and having met with 
experiences not perhaps quite usual in every-day 
life, I felt entitled on returning to Europe to 
record them in book-form. It is, indeed, beyond 
me to understand why, before having had an 
opportunity of examining my work in the forth- 
coming book, such prejudiced and slighting refer- 
ences should appear in the leading literary paper ; 
and considering that for the sake of science I 
nearly lost my life and have had my health and 
eyesight seriously impaired, such remarks seem 
all the more unfair and ungenerous.” 
We congratulate Mr. Landor upon the 
rapidity with which his unpremeditated 
book has been written, in spite of un- 
favourable circumstances, and also been 
translated into we know not how many 
European languages. 


Tue fifth Press Congress is to open at 
Lisbon about the 26th of next month. Mr. 
P. W. Clayden, the President of the British 
International Association of Journalists, in- 
tends to be there and several other London 
pressmen. 


Mr. Sipyey Lee writes regarding our 
review of the latest volumes of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’:— 

‘* The articles on Spelman and Surtees, which 

you assign to Mr. Courtney, are, as the initials 
at the foot of both indicate, by Mr. William 
Carr. In the article on Smollett Mr. Seccombe 
does not, as you assert, give the novelist an 
ancestor who was bailie of Dumbarton in 1516 
and was slain in 1603. Mr. Seccombe states 
that the ancestor who was slain in 1603 was 
grandson of the bailie of 1516. You say that 
the details of the novelist’s death and burial 
which Mr. Seccombe supplies are not new; I 
think you will find, on further inquiry, that 
they have not appeared in any previous bio- 
graphy of the novelist.” 
Mr. Seccombe’s sentence regarding the 
bailie is so awkwardly worded that it will 
bear the interpretation we put on it. In 
a dictionary clearness of statement is im- 
portant; and we consequently drew atten- 
tion to the ambiguity. We did not say 
that the particulars of Smollett’s burial had 
appeared in a previous biography: only that 
they had been printed before. 

We have from Boston, in the United 
States, a copy of the rules of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, which was founded some years 
ago in order to commemorate the events 
of colonial history between the settlement of 
Jamestown, Va., in 1607, and the battle of 
Lexington, 1775. This patriotic society, 
which includes many descendants of the 
founders of the nation, ‘seeks to collect 
and preserve manuscripts, rolls, relics, and 








records, to provide suitable commemora. 
tions or memorials relating to the American 
colonial period, and to inspire in its members 
the fraternal and patriotic spirit of their 
forefathers.” 


Wearogilad tohear thatthe towncouncil of 
Schaffhausen has unanimously decided notto 
melt down the great bell from which Schiller 
took the inscription ‘‘ Vivos voco; mortuog 
plango; fulgura frango,” as the motto for his 
celebrated poem ‘Die Glocke,’ and which, 
owing to some cracks, has become uselegs 
for chiming purposes. The famous bell is 
henceforth to figure among the curiosities 
of the town. 


Tue civic authorities of Mayence having 
definitely decided to celebrate the fifth cen- 
tenary of the birth of the inventor of printing 
in June, 1900—a date, by-the-by, we had 
repeatedly advocated a year or two ago— 
the Oberbiirgermeister of that town, Dr, 
Gassner, and the principal librarian, Dr. 
Velke, have prepared a complete programme 
of the Gutenberg Festival, which is to be 
celebrated on a large scale. Prof. Hartwig, 
of Marburg, is going to write, in conjunc- 
tion with some other scholars, the Gutenberg- 
Denkschrift, based on historical documents. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include, besides Endowed Charities (West 
Riding) Reports (1d.), the Annual Accounts 
of the British Museum (9d.); the Education 
Report for the East Central Division (2d.); 
the Report for the Present Year on the 
Inspection of Higher-Class Schools in Scot- 
land (1d.); a Memorandum on the Relations 
of Primary and Secondary Schools in a 
National System of Education (2d.); the 
Accounts of the Royal University of Ireland 
for the Year ended March 3lst last (2d.); 
and the Reports of Queen’s Colleges, Bel- 
fast (4d.) and Cork (4d.). 








SCIENCE 


——— 
ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Hints on the Management of Hawks. Second 
Edition. To which is added ‘Practical Fal- 
conry, Chapters Historical and Descriptive.’ By 
J. E. Harting. (Horace Cox.)—This is called 
the second edition of a work which was well 
received when it was published some years ago ; 
but, on comparison, we find so many additions 
and improvements that our old friend is barely 
recognizable. It is true that this remark is less 
applicable to the first portion, in which the 
author treats of the management of hawks, 
although, even here, many signs of revision 
appear ; but in the second section, which re- 
lates to ‘Practical Falconry,’ there is a great 
deal of entirely new matter, the result of an 
experience which the author did not possess 
when the original work was published. The 
chapters on rook-hawking, agg Poe 
and grouse-hawking are in Mr. Harting’s best 
descriptive style, and even a reader hitherto 
uninitiated into the pleasures of witnessing 4 
fine flight at any of these quarries will feel his 
blood stirred, and will no longer wonder that 
the ancient sport still has its votaries. It is, 
however, too true that hawking can only be 
pursued at the present day under great disad- 
vantages and restrictions, among which may be 
mentioned the enclosed and wooded nature of 
large areas, and the risk of the total loss of a 
valuable trained hawk. For there is a strong 
possibility that a falcon, as soon as she feels 
hungry, will stoop at the first pigeon she sees, 
and, having no fear of man, she is likely to 
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devour it on the top of a barn or roof-ridge, 
when the appearance of a man with a gun will 
robably be the next act. And, as the author 
shows, the destruction of a trained hawk means 
the waste of a great deal more time and patience 
than is bestowed on the breaking-in of a sport- 
ing dog, and whereas a dog can be bought which 
will work for his new owner sufficiently well in 
twenty-four hours, a trained hawk cannot so 
easily be replaced. No wonder, therefore, that 
falconers have sometimes bitter feelings, and 
that, in a chapter devoted to the law as to 
trained hawks, Mr. Harting dwells with some 
satisfaction on the recovery of substantial 
damages and costs from the wanton injurer 
of a falcon which was ‘* carrying” a partridge. 
In grouse - hawking, owing to the wide ex- 
panse of open country, there is less danger 
of a mishap ; and if the proprietors of moors 
would lay to heart the testimony of many ex- 
perienced sportsmen that the flying of trained 
hawks on a moor does not drive the grouse 
away, this pursuit would probably become more 
ular. Lover of hawking as he is, Mr. 
Farting judiciously refrains from trying to 
prove too much, and he treats as an absolute 
fallacy the pretty theory that hawks are ‘‘ Nature’s 
lice,” and, by selecting weakly or diseased 
irds out of a covey, help to maintain a healthy 
stock of game. On the contrary, experience 
shows that the peregrine (practically the only 
species used for grouse and partridge) marks its 
bird when a covey is sprung, just as a sports- 
man does with his gun, and the falcon can 
overtake the strongest grouse with as much 
ease as the weakliest. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the chapters devoted to lark- 
hawking with the little merlin, ‘‘the lady’s 
hawk” of old times; and the hobby, long- 
winged and swift though it is, shows very 
unequal sport, while the short-winged sparrow- 
hawk is the most troublesome of birds to train 
or manage. Suffice it to say that ample instruc- 
tions are given for amateurs who care to indulge 
in these lower ranks of sport. But fora man 
who lives in an enclosed country there is nothing 
like the goshawk for rabbits, and the larger 
female of that species for hares, besides phea- 
sants, partridges, and smaller birds. Among 
the many beautiful illustrations with which this 
work abounds none pleases us more than those 
of the goshawk by Mr. G. E. Lodge, and the 
photogravures by Mr. Reginald Lodge, especially 
admirable being the portrait of the famous 
‘Shadow of Death,” a gallant female goshawk, 
of which another, but full-front, likeness is to 
be found in Mr. H. Saunders’s ‘Manual of 
British Birds.’ Heron-hawking now belongs 
to the past, and requires no more than the 
brief treatment accorded to it ; but Mr. Harting 
devotes a few lines to the contradiction of the 
pular delusion sanctioned by Scott in ‘The 
etrothed,’ to the effect that the heron, when 
stooped at by the falcon, will point its beak 
upwards to impale or injure the aggressor. 
e pursuit of this quarry in the first half of 
this century near Loo in Holland afforded, how- 
ever, some interesting evidence as to the direc- 
tion taken on their winter migrations by some 
of the birds captured and liberated, for from 
time to time herons bearing the labels of the 
Loo Club were shot in the marshes of the south- 
east of France. Kite-hawking, a favourite sport 
with James I[., is now at an end in England ; 
but it has been immortalized by Mr. Joseph 
Wolf in a spirited picture which we remember 
in the Exhibition of 1862, and now reproduced 
on p. 167, the unfortunate kite being repre- 
sented in the clutches of two large falcons, a 
Greenlander and an Icelander. Some chapters 
on trained eagles add to the completeness of the 
volume, and show the familiarity of the author 
with every phase of sport; but his own ex- 
periences in France with a trained Bonelli’s 
eagle 0 to have been rather unsatisfactory, 
and the best that can be said about the bird is 
that it is the subject of two good illustrations. 


The species is, by the way, detested by falconers 
in India on account of its ‘‘ waiting on” trained 
hawks to rob them of their prey, and often kill- 
ing them. We must not conclude our notice 
of this interesting book without reference to 
the author’s observations upon remarkable 
flights, and to the evidence that the speed ofa 
trained falcon in full career is about sixty 
miles an hour, a measured mile having been 
covered in fifty-eight seconds. This is refresh- 
ing after the nonsense we have read about 
little warblers flying at the rate of 180 miles 
an hour, and for long distances. 


Curiosities of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. 
(Redway.)—This work, written in popular style, 
contains chapters on Sexual Adornment, Won- 
derful Displays, Strange Sounds, Sweet Songs, 
Curious Nests, Protective Colours, Recognitory 
Colours, Extraordinary Habits, and Excessive 
Rarity and Local Distribution. Under ‘‘ Curious 
Nests” Mr. Dixon states that Lochmias nema- 
tura makes its abode at the end of a shaft 
‘“‘sunk nearly perpendicularly in the steep 
bank of a brook,” although the describer, Dr. 
Goeldi, expressly states that the gallery was 
more or less horizontal. There is just this 
excuse, that in the very rough sketch published 
in the Ibis, 1894, p. 492, the position was in- 
advertently changed ; but acancel was promptly 
issued, and the error was obvious from the text. 
With regard to ‘‘Recognitory or Recognition 
Colours,” Mr. A. R. Wallace’s old theory is 
trotted out about the rabbit: how, when 
disturbed or alarmed, it makes for its burrow, 
and the white upturned tails of those in front 
serve as guides and signals to those remote from 
home. A terrible responsibility must rest on 
the first rabbit which has no white tail to follow. 
Once, after alarming the inhabitants of a warren, 
we returned within half an hour, and found an 
old rabbit—dead, but still warm—wherecertainly 
no rabbit had lain before, and, as a post- 
mortem showed that ‘‘his heart was broken,” 
we have since surmised that the unfortunate 
deceased may have been a_ rabbit over- 
whelmed with responsibility. We do not find 
anything more suggestive in this little book. 


Birds of the British Empire. By W. T. 
Greene. (The Imperial Press.)—This is one 
of the ‘‘Imperial Library” series conducted 
by Mr. Francis George Heath. It consists 
of 346 pages, of which 167 are devoted to 
British birds, 63 are allotted to those of 
our Indian Empire, about 40 to Africa, 13 are 
deemed sufficient for America from the Falk- 
land Islands to the Arctic Sea, and the balance 
is given to Australia. All sense of proportion 
is offended by this hopeless scheme, while, as a 
specimen of the accuracy of this compilation, 
we commend the following to the attention of 
Irishmen :— 

“The red grouse has the distinction of being the 

only exclusively British bird known; a certain 
number of them occur in Ireland, more especially 
in the Wicklow Mountains ; but these have almost 
certainly been introduced.” 
The work is freely illustrated, and for some 
reason or other, pigeons and parrots are some- 
what prevalent ; did not Mr. Greene produce a 
work on parrots in captivity a few years ago ? 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 5th prox., and at 
greatest western elongation from him on the 
21st, so that he will be visible before sunrise 
during the second half of September, situated 
in the constellation Leo. Venus moves in the 
course of that month from Virgo into Libra ; 
she will be at greatest eastern elongation from 
the sun on the 21st, and very brilliant in the 
evening. Mars rises about an hour before mid- 
night in the constellation Gemini ; he will occult 
the moon on the afternoon of the 9th, about an 





hour before setting at 3 o’clock. Jupiter sets 





now not much more than an hour after sunset, 
and by the middle of next month will have 
ceased to be visible. Saturn may still be seen 
in the evening after sunset, but low in the 
south-western part of the sky, being situated in 
the constellation Scorpio, about six degrees to 
the north of the bright red star Antares. 


Herr G. Wirt, of the Urania Observatory, 
Berlin, discovered on the 13th inst. a new small 
planet, which is remarkable for the great rapidity 
of its motion, amounting to about two minutes 
of time per diem in right ascension. This is 
the second planetary discovery made by that 
astronomer, who detected one on October 8th, 
1896, which was afterwards named Berolina. His 
new acquisition was observed by Dr. Ristenpart 
at Kiel on the 15th and 16th inst. 

THE general meeting of the German-Austrian 
Alpenverein was held at Nuremberg from August 
12th to 14th. The president announced that 
the Bavarian Government has promised a sub- 
sidy of 12,000 marks in the next budget towards 
the erection of a meteorological observatory on 
the Zugspitze (2,900 métres above sea level). 
The Government has further pledged itself to pro- 
vide 6,000 marks yearly towards the maintenance 
of the observatory. The next general meeting 
of the Alpenverein will be held at Passau. Over 
2,000 members were present at the Nuremberg 
gathering. 








FINE ARTS 


ee 


THE ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
Archeologia Aliana. Vol. XIX. Parts I. 
and II. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Reid & Co.)— 
Canon Savage’s paper on the ‘ Abbess Hilda’s 
First Religious House’ possesses more than 
mere local interest, for St. Hilda was one of the 
greatest of the many noteworthy women whom 
we encounter in pre-Norman history. Perhaps, 
if we take into account the lasting nature of the 
work she accomplished, we shall not be wrong 
in regarding her as the very greatest, as she 
was the connecting link between the Celtic 
and the Roman forms of Christianity, and 
the triumph of the Latin party was more due 
to her than to any other person except that 
born controversialist Wilfrid. Hilda, like so 
many of the Saxon saints, was of royal blood, 
a daughter of the house of Northumbria. Canon 
Savage has given her pedigree in a tabular form, 
compiled from the notices to be found in Bede. 
Hilda’s devotion to the monastic life probably 
arose from natural instinct, but the form it took, 
we cannot doubt, was in a great measure due to 
the influence of St. Aidan, a man who has rarely 
had justice done to his elevated though some- 
what childlike character. Hilda’s name is 
so connected in the popular imagination with 
Whitby, where her memory is yet cherished, 
that we feel sure there are many people who 
are unaware of the fact that she ever ruled a 
religious community elsewhere. Bede is, how- 
ever, quite clear on the point. Aidan, he tells 
us, assigned her a post somewhere beyond 
the Weir, ‘‘ad septentrionalem plagam Viuri 
fluminis.” The meaning of these very 
simple words has been strangely misunder- 
stood. Montalembert, Prof. Bright, and 
Mr. Lumby interpret plagam to signify 
‘*bank,” whereas both in classical Latin and 
the later forms of the language it commonly 
signifies a territory, district, or zone. Canon 
Savage takes great trouble to settle this point, 
and has perhaps been at unnecessary pains in 
hunting up the word, not only in other pas- 
sages where Bede uses it, but also in later 
documents. Not content with this, as he knows 
that the Vulgate was the standard Latin of 
Bede’s day, he has verified 116 references 
therein, nearly every one of which it is impos- 
sible to interpret as meaning ‘‘ bank.” Had 
Bede meant this, we may, therefore, be sure 





that he would have used the natural word ripa. 
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Hilda’s first house was somewhere north of the 
Weir, but whether near its banks or some 
distance off we have no means of knowing. 
Having satisfactorily demolished this error, the 
Canon endeavours to prove that the place where 
Aidan established Hilda was at South Shields. 
His arguments on this point are well worthy of 
attention, but we hardly think they are powerful 
enough to convince any one not predisposed to 
believe. Mr. H. A. Adamson’s ‘Gleanings 
from the Records of the Parish of Tynemouth’ 
contain some interesting facts. When the 
priory was dissolved in 1539, the western part 
of the buildings passed over to the parish. 
Whether there was any grant from the Crown 
for this we are not in a position to say; pro- 
bably there was not, for, as Mr. Adamson 
points out, it had been used for worship by the 
parish for upwards of three hundred years 
before the fall of the religious houses. Terribly 
as the remains have been mutilated during the 
last three centuries and a half, they are still of 
great beauty and architectural interest. We 
nearly, however, lost them early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, for in 1566 Sir Henry Percy pro- 
posed that they should be demolished. We can 
but be thankful that his suggestion was not 
entertained. As the church stood within the 
limits of the fortress, it was a most inconvenient 
place for public worship, so some time during 
the Commonwealth it was proposed to build a new 
one on another site. Workmen were engaged on 
it in 1658, but it was not finished until ten years 
later. In the mean time the Restoration had 
come about, and episcopacy had been re-estab- 
lished, so it was solemnly consecrated by Cosin, 
the Bishop of Durham. It was built in what 
Mr. Adamson calls ‘‘the Puritan Romanesque 
style,” and, as the manner was then, filled with 
pews, many, if not all, of them square boxes. 
The right to use them was ‘‘dealt with like 
shares in a company”; they were transferred 
from one person to another by testamentary 
bequest or by deed. Mr. Adamson has some 
of the latter documents in his possession. In 
1819 a resolution was arrived at that no wine or 
spirituous liquors should be charged for in the 
church accounts, except such wine as “should 
be actually expended at the administration of 
the sacrament or in the vestry.” That very 
year, it seems, upwards of nineteen pounds had 
been disbursed for wine only. The vestry ex- 
ee on wine and spirits was, if all tales 
e true, sometimes a by no means insignificant 
portion of the church rate, and one, not un- 
naturally, strongly objected to when that levy 
could be enforced by the seizure of the de- 
faulter’s goods. We have heard of a small inland 
town, far away from the Tyne, where, when 
the archdeacon held his visitation there, the 
vestry entertainment was so liberal that some 
of the visitants—we hope they were church- 
wardens, not ecclesiastics—found it no easy 
matter to manage their horses on the return 
journey. Mr. Maberly Phillips furnishes an 
interesting narrative of the escape of two 
French prisoners from Jedburgh in 1813. It 
is mainly compiled from a brief held by Sir 
James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, who 
defended one of the Englishmen tried for assist- 
ing them. At this distance of time one may 
perhaps be forgiven for not feeling sorry that 
the poor fellows succeeded in gaining a passage 
over sea and that our own countrymen were 
not convicted of the ‘‘ felony” of aiding them. 
To Part I. of the sixth volume of the Journal 
of the Architectural, Archeological, and Historic 
Society for the County and City of Chester and 
North Wales (Chester, Griffith) Dr. Brush- 
field has contributed a careful paper on what 
is known as the ‘‘salmon clause” in the 
apprentice indentures of former times. It has 
been alleged, over and over again, in almost 
every part of the island where salmon frequent 
the rivers, that these fish used once upon a 
time to be so plentiful that apprentices were in 
the habit of contracting themselves out of the 





obligation of eating them more than twice, or 
in some places three times a week. The story 
is not confined to this island only. It occurs 
in Ireland, the Netherlands, and North 
America. If, however, it be true, it is most 
strange that not a single example of an inden- 
ture containing this clause, or anything like it, 
can be produced. Dr. Brushfield is a laborious 
antiquary who has done good work in many 
directions. He may be trusted in this instance 
not to have ventured into print without careful 
preparation ; every page of his paper shows 
that he has spent no little time in collect- 
ing evidence. He has—reluctantly, as we 
imagine— come to the conclusion that the 
story is probably, though not certainly, a 
fable. There is also, the author thinks, 
another reason for regarding the tale as 
improbable. He has examined many old 
accounts wherein the price of salmon is re- 
corded, and the result has been that he has 
formed the opinion that, except very occasion- 
ally, in times of abnormal abundance, salmon 
was not so cheap as to make it desirable from 
a pecuniary point of view to force appren- 
tices to eat it. We have here, it must be con- 
fessed, a very strong indictment against the old 
belief; but we are still not fully satisfied. It is 
in itself improbable that such a story should 
have sprung up in so many widely separated 
places if there had not been some foundation 
for it. A tale of this kind is not of the same 
character as many others, which can be directly 
traced to the passions and prejudices engendered 
by religious and political fanaticism, some of 
which still contaminate the stream of history. 
Before we unreservedly reject the old belief 
we shall for some time await further evidence. 
There are several old books of precedents, as 
they were called, containing forms for many 
kinds of legal documents made for the use of 
attorneys and scriveners. Have any of these 
been examined for apprentice bonds? As well 
as old printed volumes we have seen several 
manuscript books of the same character. They 
were, we think, compiled by country prac- 
titioners in the seventeenth century. Such like 
collections, if any can be found, might possibly 
contain what is wanted. The customals, too, of 
some of the manors which lie beside our salmon 
rivers might possibly contain information of an 
indirect kind. Should further research demon- 
strate that bargains of this kind were ever made, 
their motive was, we apprehend, not so much 
to protect the apprentices from a cloying diet 
as the dread of leprosy. Whether a fish diet 
does in truth tend to produce this terrible 
scourge we do notknow. We believe that even 
now there is not perfect agreement on the 
question among those whose opinions are the 
most trustworthy ; but that such a belief was 
widely prevalent in former days does not admit 
of question. Dr. Brushfield quotes Polwhele, 
the historian of Cornwall, who, writing in 1806, 
said :— 

“As this disease of leprosy is now extinct, it 
must have sprung from some cause which iz...... 
done away...... The more prevailing notion is that 
the leprosy was generated by the eating of salmon 
too frequently, and at unseasonable times. That our 
forefathers thought so is evident from covenants 
which I have seen ‘in this county and in Devon, 
stipulating that no apprentices or servants shall be 
obliged to dine on salmon more than once or twice 
a week.” 

If salmon has a tendency, when too frequently 
partaken of, to cause disease, it follows as a 
matter of course that putrid salmon would 
have a still greater power of doing so. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to learn that the 
scourge of leprosy was prevalent in Scotland. 
Dr. Brushfield says that by an Act of the 
Scottish Parliament of 1386 it was provided 
that if any corrupt swine’s flesh or salmon was 
exposed for sale it should be confiscated by the 
bailie and given to the poor leper-folk. If there 
were no lepers to be found, it was to be destroyed. 
We think we have met with a parallel instance 





in England in the sixteenth century. There is, 
we are pretty sure, a record somewhere or other 
of oy meat, not fit for the food of other 
people, being given to the poor. If this be 
so, the fact should be made accessible, for it 
accounts for very much that neither the givers 
nor the receivers had any idea of. Prof. T. F, 
Tout, who contributed the article on Owain 
Glyndwr to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ has published here 4 more popular 
account of the Welsh hero. It contains addi 
tional facts, and is the most picturesque record 
of Owain’s achievements and misfortunes that 
we have seen. It is, so far as we are able to 
test it, very accurate. The Rev. R. H. Morris, 
D.D., seems to have discovered a new Cheshire 
worthy. In Battle Church he has found a monu- 
mental brass commemorating John Wythines, 
which informs us that he was born at Chester, 
becamea Fellow of Brasenoseand Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford, and was for forty-two years Dean of 
Battle. There seems to be considerable doubt 
as to whether he ever rose to the dignity of the 
Vice-Chancellorship ; but as to his having been 
Dean of Battle there can be no question. He is 
stated among the Burleigh Papers of about the 
time of the Armada to have been an encourager 
of recusants, even if he were not a Roman 
Catholic himself. Reports of this nature ata 
time of such widespread anxiety and suspicion 
must be received with caution. We ought, too, 
to bear in mind that Battle was an exempt 
jurisdiction, free from all episcopal contro). 
This would afford the Dean many chances, if he 
chose to avail himself of them, of shielding his 
recusant friends, and this may well have led to 
a belief that he was a recusant himself. 

To Part IV. of the sixth volume of the new 
series of the Transactions of the Essex Archeo- 
logical Society (Colchester, Wiles & Son) Canon 
Raven has contributed a learned paper on 
‘Othona and the Count of the Saxon Shore.’ 
The office of Count of the Saxon Shore must 
have been one of great importance during the 
latter years of the imperial sway in Britain. The 
Count was a fiscal as well as a military official, 
and it is much to be regretted that at a time 
when our seas were swarming with pirate boats 
we know hardly anything as to how he employed 
himself in the latter capacity. That the sea- 
rovers whom the Romans included under the 
wide designation of Saxon were of various tribes 
is certain—they may even not all have been of 
the same race ; but there cannot be a doubt that, 
fromthe mouth of whatever river they set forthand 
whoever may have been their ancestors, their 
nature was wild and savage, and that when they 
did nothing worse they would cause terror to the 

eace-loving Romanized inhabitants, who had 
ong been accustomed to a highly civilized life. 
We are well informed of the doings of men such 
as these in after times, and can easily picture 
what would have been the fate of the people had 
they not been efficiently guarded by the imperial 
legions. Canon Raven prints a list of the nine 
military stations on the Saxon Shore. At one 
of these, Othona, the Fortenses were quartered. 
It was, as is well known, the policy of the 
Romans to station troops of widely different 
nationalities at adjoining posts, as a security 
against mutiny. Thus, as the writer points out, 
there were Dalmatians at Brancaster (Branno- 
dunum) and also at Beersheba (Berosaba), and 
there were Fortenses in Spain and Africa as well 
as in Essex. From what part of the empire 
these Fortenses came is by no means settled. 
Canon Raven thinks their home was Pan- 
nonia, and he certainly makes out a strong 
case in favour of his contention, though per- 
haps for the present the verdict must be 
“not proven.” He is not so successful in his 
attempts to unriddle the meaning of the name 
of their quarters Othona, a station which is 
believed to have occupied the place where 
Bradwell-juxta-Mare now stands. He gives 
three possible origins, not one of which 1s 
satisfactory. Perhaps that which sees in it the 
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name of a plant is the least open to objection. 
The additions to Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium’ 
communicated by Mr. J. C. Challenor Smith 
are here continued; they will be of great service 
to every one engaged in the study of Essex 
history. Some of the notes from wills are of 
wider than local interest. Thus we find a 
certain William Kenean, otherwise Gilbertson, 
who died in 1517, leaving ‘‘to the goode Roode 
of Feryng my bowe with all my best pryk- 
shafts.” Objects left to shrines, statues, and 
altars were commonly of a kind such as could 
be suspended near them as ornaments or 
stimulants of devotion. This could not well be 
the case with William Kenean’s bow and arrows; 
they were probably intended by the testator to 
be sold, and the money they realized devoted 
to the ornament of the rood. In 1522 Thomas 
Guyblon, of Henney Magna, bequeaths a sum 
of money for the erection of two crosses, 
seemingly to be made of wood, one of which 
was to stand ata place called Bragges, ‘* wher 
the gospell is used to be said.” This seems to 
relate to the procession customary on the roga- 
tion days, but we are by no means assured 
that it does so; it may have reference to some 
local rite, of which it remains the sole record. 
The history of the church of Hatfield Regis, 
otherwise Hatfield Broad Oak, is told by the Rev. 
¥. W. Galpin. It contains many points of 
interest, and gives representations of several 
carved heads in the church which are thought 
to be portraits. We are somewhat doubtful as 
to this. Such heads are, as is well known, not 
uncommon both as interior and exterior decora- 
tions. They are very often merely conventional 
ornaments, and we do not see any reason why 
they should not be so in this instance. 


Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectural 
and Archeological Society. Vol. VIII. Parts III. 
and IV. (Leicester, Clarke & Hodgson. )—The 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher contributes a paper 
en the survey of Leicestershire, which was, we 
believe, discovered by Mr. J. H. Round. Its 
date falls within the years between 1124 and 
1129. Until this document turned up in the 
Record Office no evidence as to who were the 
landowners in Leicestershire was known to exist 
bridging over the period between the Domesday 
Survey and the beginning of the Pipe Rolls. 
Though not complete, it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate its importance for the study of the 
devolution of property in the Norman time. 
One noteworthy fact is that the Leicestershire 
p orp wer were subdivided into lesser parcels 
called hundreds, the existence of which has not 
hitherto been suspected. A facsimile of the 
original has been contributed by Mr. M. J. 
Joyce, and we understand that a full transla- 
tion will be given in a future number of these 
Transactions. It has been commonly stated that 
John Wyclif was presented to the rectory of 
Lutterworth by John of Gaunt. This turns out 
to bea mistake. Edward III. was the patron. 
A memorandum of the transaction was entered 
on the Patent Roll, and is given here. It is 
dated April 7th, 1375. Though the gift was 
that of the king, it is probable it was made on 
the solicitation of John of Gaunt, who is known 
to have favoured the Reformer. The Calendar 
of Leicestershire Wills is continued. When 
complete it will be most useful. Leicestershire 
antiquaries must find it tantalizing to receive it 
only bit by bit. 








THE PRESERVATION OF THE ARAB MONUMENTS. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual Report of the Khedi- 
vial Commission for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Arab Art has reached us. In 
his recent ‘Land of the Monuments’ Mr. Pollard 
remarked that ‘‘two or three mosques were 
undergoing repair.” We hope, before he again 
Teprints this statement, he will glance at the 
admirable record of work done in Cairo by the 

reservation Committee as shown in this report. 
It will be evident that not merely two or three 





mosques are being restored, but that all the 
Saracenic monuments of Egypt, from early 
Kufic tombstones at AswAn to seventeenth-cen- 
tury brick houses at Rosetta, come under the 
vigilant eye of the Commission, and are pro- 
tected from vandalism, and, when possible, from 
decay. To notice in detail the hundreds of 
separate works of preservation chronicled in this 
report is impossible in our space, but some im- 
portant features may be signalized. One is the 
manner in which the 20,0001. which the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique granted to the Commission 
has been distributed. The restoration of the 
fine old cloistered mosque of El-Mardani takes 
4,0001.; next come the sepulchral mosques of 
Barkik and Kait Bey in the Eastern Ceme- 
tery (or ‘‘Tombs of the Caliphs”) with 3,500I. 
between them; whilst no less than 7,0001. is 
allotted, we are glad to see, to the repair of the old 
walls and gates of Cairo, the mosque of Ez-Zahir 
Beybars (at present the slaughter-house of the 
British army of occupation), the aqueducts, and 
the interesting dome called the Kubba el-Fida- 
wiya. These buildings are under the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and it is only now that 
they have come under the control and pro- 
tection of the Commission. That this important 
step has been taken is mainly due to Sir William 
Garstin, the Director of Public Works, who is 
also one of the most valuable and businesslike 
members of the Commission. The special grant 
of 20,000/. will also enable repairs to be effected 
in thirty other monuments, among which one is 
particularly glad to find the neglected ‘‘ Tombs 
of the Mamlfiks” or Karafa el-Kubra, the once 
splendid palace of Beshték, and the tomb of 
Khawand Tulbiya. Two thousand pounds are 
set aside for the Coptic monuments, which are 
now placed under the authority of the Com- 
mission with the full concurrence of the 
Patriarch. These sums are, of course, in 
addition to the regular annual grants allowed 
to the Commission. 

The identification by the chief architect, Herz 
Bey, of the ancient Maristén el - Muayyadi 
(a.D. 1418), mentioned by El-Makrizi, is an 
interesting item in the report. He has found 
it close to the mosque of the Hajj Ahmad es- 
Sukkari, near the Citadel. The fine arches of 
the building attracted the attention of one or 
two penetrating travellers, and all doubt as to 
the identity of the monument was set at rest 
when Herz Bey found it described in the wakf 
record of 1712 as ‘‘the former Bimdéristdn.” 
Two excellent photographs illustrate this dis- 
covery of one of the buildings of the Mamlik 
Sultan El-Muayyad, whose mosque beside the 
Bab Zuweyla is one of the ‘‘sights” of Cairo. 

Another discovery of the same architect 
is that of some beautiful ornament beneath the 
whitewash and dirt which covered the mosque 
of the Imim esh-Shafii. This is one of the most 
sacred places at or near Cairo, and it is seldom 
entered by any but Moslems. When the pre- 
sent writer visited it by the courtesy of the 
sheykh, he found many traces of Ayydbite 
decoration—one of the rarest and most inter- 
esting styles in Arab architecture. M. Herz 
has found more, as appears in the photograph 
annexed to his report, and before his work is 
finished at the mosque we may hope to have 
some valuable results. It would be important 
to discover any traces of the original mosque, 
prior to the restoration by El-Kamil. 

The ancient domestic architecture of the 
Arabs has mostly crumbled away. Such grand 
relics as the palace of Beshték and a few more 
in Cairo only emphasize the loss we have 
suffered in the general decay or demolition 
of the medizval houses of the Mamliks. At 
Rosetta, however, several fine old houses are still 
standing, though none of very great antiquity. 
Their tall brick walls and numerous meshrebiyas 
give the town a picturesque air which one seeks 
in vain in most streets of Europeanized Cairo. 
Herz Bey found bricks used decoratively in two 
colours, or plastered, or varied by polished red 





terra-cotta, and arranged in delicate patterns 
with the effect of fine marble mosaic. Minarets 
and the walls of mosques and houses were faced 
with rather coarse tiles. Wood was largely 
used in the internal decoration. The oldest’ 
buildings in Rosetta do not seem to date further 
back than the end of the sixteenth century; but 
they represent a style which goes back to 
Mamlik times, and apart from their antiquity 
they are well worth preserving, if possible, as 
the series of photographs appended to Herz 
Bey’s memoir amply proves. 

Besides Rosetta, other provincial towns 
have been examined by the Commission. One 
of its members, Mohammed Bey Beyram, con- 
tributes a brief survey of Arab monuments in 
Upper Egypt ; and Herz Bey was sent to report 
on the Mosque El-Mo‘allak at Behnesa, of 
which photographs are given. These Upper 
Egypt mosques, however, are of a comparatively 
late date, and seldom present much that is 
either beautiful or interesting. But they 
should not be allowed to disappear, and the 
Commission will do well to use its powers on 
their behalf. 

In Cairo itself the work of preservation is 
going on vigorously. There is, however, one 
peculiarly noble monument which the Commis- 
sion cannot hope to repair without special help 
—we mean the famous mosque of Sultan Hasan. 
Herz Bey has prepared an elaborate description 
of this superb building, with plans, elevations, 
photographs, and historical memoir, which will 
be published as an appeal to the dilettanti of 
Europe to aid in its preservation. Quite 20,000/. 
is needed. In any case a complete record, 
photographic and technical, of the present 
state of the mosque will be a_ valuable 
document for future times, and the precedent 
might well be followed in other instances, when 
immediate repair of a decaying monument is 
impossible. 

We have only one fault to find with this 
encouraging report of a year’s intelligent 
labour. Why have we to wait till the middle 
of 1898 for the proceedings of 1896? The 
proces-verbaux and rapports must have been. 
actually written in the course of 1896, and the 
volume ought to have been published early in 
the following year. The technical staff of the 
Commission’s office is now greatly strengthened, 
thanks to an additional annual grant from 
Government; the fault must lie with the 
Egyptian Government printers, who should be 
compelled to deliver the 1897 report before 
winter, and the 1898 report by February next. 





THE ‘‘OLD MINSTER” AT SOUTH ELMHAM, 
SUFFOLK. 


In your report of the recent meetings of the 
Royal Archzeological Institute at Lancaster 
there is a notice of some references to the in- 
teresting ruin known as the ‘‘Old Minster” 
at South Elmham in Suffolk. A suggestion was 
made some years ago by the late Mr. Harrod 
that this place, South Elmham, was the seat of 
one of the Saxon bishoprics in East Anglia, 
while some first-rate authorities on our early 
architecture are disposed to see in the existing 
fragment the remains of an early Saxon cathe- 
dral church. Mr. Micklethwaite stated at Lan- 
caster that he was confirmed in the belief he 
had already expressed in a published paper 
that the building was of early Saxon origin ; 
but with all the deference due to his experience 
in such matters, I would venture to call in 
question the ascription. 

The structure referred to, whatever be its 
date, is a ruin of curious and romantic charm. 
It stands quite alone, secluded within the fringe 
of foliage on the Roman (?) ramparts of its 
enclosure, and buried amidst great trees that 
have sprung up since its walls were shattered— 
two well-grown trunks are rooted on the very 
line of its ancient apse, and an ash, 8 ft. in 
circumference, stands within the opening of 
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one of its doorways. It would add greatly to 
its historical interest could we see in it, as has 
been suggested, the old Saxon cathedral either 
of Felix, the first missionary into these parts, 
or of one of the two bishops between whom, 
after 673, the East Anglian see was divided. 
Bede, however, distinctly tells us that Felix 
received the seat of his bishopric at Dunwich, 
and this is really incompatible with the sug- 
gestion that Felix had previously settled at 
South Elmham and built there an excellent 
bishop’s church ; while though after the divi- 
sion of the see one bishop was located at 
a place called Elmham, it is more than im- 
probable that that place was the South Elm- 
ham where the ‘‘ Old Minster” stands. One 
of the two East Anglian bishops remained 
at Dunwich, and it is on the face of it 
practically impossible that the second bishop 
would be forthwith located here at South 
Elmham, only some fourteen miles away. 
Theodore, who effected the partition, was pur- 
suing all over the country the policy of dis- 
tributing the sees according to the population, 
and if the south folk still kept their bishop 
among them at Dunwich, the second see would 
almost certainly have been established in quite 
a different district. North Elmham, in Norfolk, 
is almost in the centre of the northern division 
of East Anglia, and this is beyond doubt, as 
Thomas of Elmham in the fifteenth century 
believed it to be, the Elmham of the bishop's 
seat. In Domesday, North Elmham figures pro- 
minently among the possessions of the East 
Anglian see, which was then located at 
Thetford, and this is in favour of the 
view here urged. Moreover, William of 
Malmesbury speaks of the Elmham of the 
bishopric as ‘villa non adeo magna” 
(‘Gesta Pont.,’ § 74), words which would suit 
the Norfolk Elmham very well, but could hardly 
apply to South Elmham, where there are no 
signs of any village at all. 

If the idea of a Saxon bishopric at South Elm- 
ham be given up, the main reason for ascribing 
the building to an early date falls to the ground. 
Taken by itself, on the evidence of plan and 
technique, it looks like early Norman work. 
There are, unfortunately, none of those special 
features which are so valuable in determining 
dates—no ashlar quoins or pilaster-strips or 
buttresses, while no sculptured fragments or 
details, such as baluster-shafts, seem to have 
been found on the spot. No one of the features 
of plan or technique can be said absolutely to 
exclude a Saxon origin, but they all indicate 
Norman rather than earlier work. One pecu- 
liarity of the plan—the existence of a distinct 
western division—occurs, indeed, in Saxon archi- 
tecture, as at Barton-on-Humber ; but we also 
find it in the fifteenth century at Headbourne 
Worthy by Winchester, while there is a Norman 
example prominently in view some ten miles 
away from South Elmhan, in the fine church at 
Gillingham, near Beccles. If Gillingham fur- 


that one would be glad to accept for this—in 


soine respects—unique fragment. 
G. Batpwin Brown. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

A sHort ‘History of the Destruction of 
Ancient Rome,’ by our esteemed correspondent 
Prof. R, Lanciani, is to be issued shortly. By 
the way, Prof. Lanciani has taken to golf, and 
started a golf club at Rome. 

THE press view of the Twenty-eighth Autumn 
Exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
took place on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
of this week. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson write about the 
reported destruction of Reynolds’s house :— 

“Owing to business demands and the unsuitability 
of the building for modern requirements, we are 
compelled to rebuild on a more extensive and con- 
venient scale ; and, although a certain amount of 
regret may attach to the disappearance of a struc- 
ture associated with memories of such interest and 
importance, there is really little, if anything, to 
commend the house, either from an andbtestarel, 
antiquarian, or decorative point of view. So many 
alterations have been effected since Reynolds’s 
time that little now remains intact save the old 
staircase and a couple of chimney-pieces of very 
ordinary design. We hope to commence the re- 
building during the autumn, but cannot fix the 
exact date, as it depends on a very important sale 
fixed for October.” 

THE restoration of the walis of Conway Castle 
is complete, and Lord Mostyn has ceremoniously 
opened them to the public. 

Ir has been stated that Mr. William Graham 
Dewick, sculptor, whose death at the age of 
seventy-one years was announced the other 
day, worked at the Royal Academy con- 
jointly with Millais and Leighton. ‘This is 
correct as regards the former only. On the 
other hand, it is quite true that Mr. Dewick 
obtained a place of honour in the schools of the 
Academy ; that he produced several excellent 
works, including busts of noteworthy persons; 
and that he was one of the sculptors largely 
employed with Mr. Armstead and others at the 
Albert Memorial, Hyde Park. The bas- reliefs on 








nishes a parallel to its western arrangement, the 
eastern part of the ‘‘Old Minster” resembles 
that at Manningford Bruce, the interesting early 
Norman apsidal church near Marlborough, and 
the same flint-built structure supplies material 
for comparison in the matter of technique. 

The walls at South Elmham are constructed 
of a core of flints embedded in excellent mortar, 
with a facing of smoothed flints very neatly 
jointed and finished with a thin coat of plaster, 
still in one part well preserved. They are 
4ft. 4in. thick in the western division and 
some 7 in. thinner in the nave. This all recalls 
Norman practice, whereas the construction with 
core and facing is distinctly non-Saxon ; and the 
considerable thickness of the walls, though not 
conclusive—for the walls at Brixworth are nearly 
as thick—is against a pre-Conquest date. It 
would take up too much space to discuss technical 
points, and it may only be said in conclusion 
that material indications as well as the evidence 


— 





from history are much against the early date 


one of the faces of the podium of that structure 
are by him. 

THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts for the current 
month is an unusually valuable number. M. 
Momméja’s bright article on ‘La Jeunesse 
d’Ingres’ is short and to the point. M. Salo- 
mon Reinach’s ‘Aphrodite et Adonis’ is a 
capital piece of research, analysis, and criticism, 
dealing with marbles in the museum at St. 
Sophia found near Varna. The Gazette is 
enriched, too, with the conclusion of Lady 
Dilke’s careful account of the elegant boudoir 
of the Marquise de Serilly, which, some years 
since, was reconstructed in the South Kensington 
Museum, and which, though it is a gem of its 
class, has, till now, found no English student 
accomplished and tasteful enough, nor a serial 
sympathetic enough, to take it in hand. ‘Un 
Dernier Mot 4 propos du ‘‘Colleoni” de Verroc- 
chio’ at Venice, by M. E. Duhousset, deserves 
warm praises in this connexion.—Of the hand- 
somely printed and beautifully illustrated La 
Revue de l’Art the August number lies before 
us. It contains the continuation of ‘ La Création 
de Versailles,’ by M. P. de Nolhac ; a tasteful 
paper by M. P. Gauthiez on ‘La Chartreuse 
d’Ema,’ near Florence ; and an essay on the 
art, motives, sympathies, and tastes of Mr. 
Watts, which, being from the pen of Mr. 
H. M. Spielmann, is, we need not add, em- 
phatically appreciative and enthusiastic. La 
Revue contains likewise a sound and studious 
account of the powerful and curious picture, of 
the Jerome Bosch order, which has lately been 
presented to the Louvre. It is the work of 
M. Jean Guiffrey. 

An enormous find of silver coins has just been 
made at Soldin. It consists of 21,000 pieces, 


Pomeranian origin. There are, besides, 900 
Bohemian Silbergroschen struck in the reigns of 
Charles I. (1346-78) and of Wenceslaus IV. 
(1378-1419). The well-known numismatist Dr, 
org Bahrfeldt, of Berlin, has examined the 
nd. 
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MUSIC 
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The Growth and Influence of Music in Relation 
to Civilization. By H. Tipper. (Stock.) 
Tue art of music is in itself so absorbing 
that its votaries, as a rule, trouble them. 
| selves little about the ‘‘ moral influence it 
has exerted and the ideal forces of which it 
is the exponent.” The aim, therefore, of 
the work under notice is an excellent one, 
A study of the art from such standpoints 
is welcome; merely to enjoy it is not suf. 
ficient—not, at any rate, for artists who 
desire to enjoy the society, to win the 
respect, of men of culture. It has often 
been a reproach to musicians that, except 
in matters immediately concerning their art, 
they are ignorant, and therefore uninterest- 
ing members of society. Modern education 
is materially helping to remove this reproach; 

yet there is still room for improvement. 
Our author, referring to the high position 
in which music now stands, declares that 
such ‘‘might have been predicated from 
Plato’s criticism upon the functions of the 
art.”” It should, however, be remembered 
that when the Greek philosopher declared 
it to be ‘‘a most valuable influence in the 
education of the nation,” he was not speak- 
ing of music in the modern sense of the 
term. A brief quotation from his [oAvreia 
will make this sufficiently clear. Adimantus 
asks: IIlds & od; Movorxjs & cirwv ridys 
Aéyovs, 7} ov; and Socrates replies, "Eywye. 
































Or, as Prof. Jowett translates: ‘‘ ddim. And 
when you speak of music, do you include 
literature or not? Soc. I do.” 

Mr. Tipper speaks of music and painting 
at the commencement of the Christian era as 
‘¢ destined to be the media of the new ideal 
before the souls of men,” and later on of 
the troubadours and minnesingers, whose 








melodies, ‘‘supplying a correlative mood of 
brightness, freedom, and grace,’’ contrasted 
with the more serious aims “ necessarily em- 
bodied in sacred songs”; and he adds, ‘‘The 
two movements were requisite for the ulti- 
mate triumph of the tonal art.” The book 





is not a large one, and the author therefore 
cannot enter deeply into these opposing 
influences, which may be roughly termed 
the sacred and the secular. But he opens 
up a subject of fascinating interest and 








deep importance, and one in which it is not 
always easy to describe the nature or define 
the extent of the part played by each in the 
evolution of the art. 

Our author devotes a chapter to each of 
the great tone-poets, Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Of Gluck 
he tells us Rousseau was a partisan; also 
that Voltaire “‘ likewise felt the fascination 
of his genius.’ It is true that the latter 
admired some of Gluck’s music, though he 
was no very ardent disciple of the reformer. 
In a letter written to Madame la Marquise 
du Deffand, in 1775, Voltaire says: ‘De plus, 
je sens bien qu’il entre un peu de fantaisie 
dans ce qu’on appelle gotit en fait de 
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musique. J’aime encore les beaux morceaux 
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de musique, malgré tous les Gluck du | 


monde. fl 
Of Haydn at Esterhaz we are told that 


“the orchestra was ever at his command, 
and the conditions of his service encouraged 
him to renewed efforts.” ‘‘ Forced,’ we 
think, would have been a better word than 
“encouraged.”” The composer did not 
always put pen to paper because he felt 
moved thereto—only because he was 
obliged; and of his many symphonies 
how few have really survived! The last 
chapter on Beethoven is written in a 
thoughtful spirit. Important subjects such 
as this one are discussed so briefly by Mr. 
Tipper that sometimes we find the lights 
too strong, the shades too deep. To go 
into ecstasies over the sonatas of Beethoven 
is all very well, for they certainly are 
wonderful creations. But to speak of ‘‘ the 
form of the sonata and symphony” as 
the ‘inestimable gift which these masters 
{Haydn and Mozart] gave us” is neither 
very clear nor very correct. Anyhow, we see 
what is meant, viz., that form is the main 
feature of their works, whereas to form Beet- 
hoven added the spirit of his age. Yet 
surely that is scarcely fair to the pre- 
decessors of Beethoven. And, once more, 
why should our author thus preach the 
gospel of finality in art? ‘In him [Beet- 
hoven |,” he says, ‘‘ Germany completed the 
circle of her tone poets.” 

There are other passages in the volume 
open to question; but important eras are 
summed up, and events are presented, in 
such a very small compass that detailed 
criticism would seem out of place. We like 
the general aim and spirit of the book, 
which, if not perfect, is at any rate profit- 
able reading. 








Interludes: Seven Lectures delivered between 
the Years 1891 and 1897, by the late Henry 
Charles Banister. Collected and edited by 
Stewart Macpherson. (Bell & Sons.)—The 
late professor at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Guildhall School of Music, and the Normal 
College for the Blind at Norwood, was an 
accomplished musician, a successful teacher, and 
a quiet, thoughtful writer. He was conservative 
inhis ideas ; he was a great admirer of Mendels- 
sohn, both as an artist and as a man; of Liszt 
he says that ‘‘ his influence seems to have been 
wholly pernicious’; and of Wagner that “ his 
theories and manner have greatly affected or 
infected the younger race of musicians.” All 
this we gather from the seventh lecture, 
delivered only last year. Opinions still differ 
with regard to Liszt's merits as a composer, 
but his kindness to Wagner when exiled from 
his native land, his appreciation of his genius, 
and his enthusiasm for the master’s early operas 
and later music-dramas atone to some extent 
for artistic misdeeds and shortcomings : sins of 
youth in his treatment of classical works, and 
works of riper years in which high ideals were 
not always realized. So, at least, most musicians 
think nowadays ; but Mr. Banister belonged to 
those who saw in Wagner himself a ‘‘ pernicious 
influence”; our author was, indeed, one of the 
few remnants of that once powerful—now almost 
extinct—party which opposed Wagner, which 
saw neither melody nor form in his music, 
Which disapproved of his art theories, and 
which, if it recognized his gifts, considered 
them perverted. If it be understood what 
manner of man Mr. Banister was, then the 
various papers, with their many sound remarks 
and wise counsels, may be read with profit, for 
he was both honest and intelligent. His likes 
and dislikes may provoke a smile, may perhaps 





rouse for a moment angry feeling in ardent 
disciples of Wagner ; on a well-balanced mind, 
however, they will create no lasting, no serious 
impression. One feels disposed rather to pity 
a cultivated musician, so dazzled by the glories 
of the past and by the brilliancy of the present 
in which he lived that he could not discern the 
dawn of the coming day in which artists now 
live, move, and have their being. 





Musical Gossiy, 


THE autumn season in London may be said 
to commence to-night with the resumption of 
Mr. Robert Newman’s admirable Promenade 
Concerts. An excellent programme is provided, 
but this will come up for criticism, of course, next 
week. Considerable changes have been made in 
the personnel of the orchestra, chiefly as regards 
the second violins. A very large number of 
eminent vocal and instrumental artists have 
been engaged. Mr. Henry J. Wocd will con- 
duct the entire concerts this season, and not the 
first part only as last year. Several new works 
will be brought to a hearing for the first time. 


THe new Concert Club, originated by Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius, will be housed, not at the 
Princes’ Hall as originally announced, but at 
the Princes’ Galleries in Piccadilly. A regular 
series of musical evenings will take place from 
Wednesday, October 26th, and every succeeding 
Wednesday until May next year. The concerts 
will be under various directors. Thus on the 
first evening a Bach programme with old instru- 
ments will be directed by Mr.-A. Dolmetsch ; 
Mr. Richard Gompertz’s quartet will appear at 
succeeding concerts ; and then will follow two 
song recitals, the first by Mr. Hugo Heinz, and 
the next by Herr Anton von Rooy. The idea 
of the scheme is excellent, and adequate support 
should be readily forthcoming. 

THERE is a possibility that Goldmark’s opera 
‘The Queen of Sheba’ will be produced at 
Covent Garden next season. It is not likely 
that the Lord Chamberlain will refuse his 
sanction, for there is very little of a Biblical 
character in the work. 

Hanpev’s setting of the 127th Psalm has just 
been published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
The‘ Gloria Patri’ was performed at the Crystal 
Palace Handel Festival in 1891, but the re- 
mainder of the work has hitherto rested in the 
Buckingham Palace Library. 

Mr. W. ADLINGTON announces that there is 
no truth in the statement made in some journals 
that M. Paderewski had lost two of his fingers. 
He is perfectly well, and has completed his 
opera, 

THe Paris new Opéra Comique will open 
early in November. There is to be a revival of 
‘Fidelio,’ with Madame Rose Caron and M. 
Vergnet. 

Music in Italy does not seem to be parti- 
cularly active, very few new works of merit 
having been produced during the past musical 
year. There will shortly, however, be greater 
activity. Among the new operas promised are 
Signor Mascagni’s ‘ Iris,’ one entitled ‘ Fédora ’ 
(of course founded on M. Sardou’s play, Signor 
Giordano being the composer), Signor Fran- 
chetti’s ‘Germania,’ and Signor Puccini’s ‘ La 
Tosca.’ 

THE death is announced of Karl Zeller, com- 
poser of the popular operetta ‘Der Vogel- 
haendler.’ He was in his fifty-seventh year. 
A few years ago he was found guilty of perjury 
in a trial concerning an estate of which he 
claimed a share. The judgment was annulled 
by the court of appeal, which ordered a new 
trial in another court. Zeller at the time was 
too ill to put in an appearance, and, as he never 
recovered, was unable to justify himself. 

Over 2,0001. has already been collected for 
the monument to be erected to Richard Wagner 
at Berlin. 





A HIGHLY attractive series of opera perform- 
ances has been arranged at Carlsruhe under the 
direction of Herr Felix Mottl. Wagner will be 
represented by the entire ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ Other works 
will be Berlioz’s ‘Les Troyens’ and ‘ Beatrice 
and Benedict,’ Liszt’s ‘St. Elizabeth,’ Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus,’ and Mozart's ‘ Zauberflite.’ 

Herr Kart Kiinpworts is engaged in the 
preparation of a new edition of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Lieder ohne Worte,’ which will be probably 
issued in London. 

Herr Ricwarp Strauss is composing a sym- 
phony to be entitled ‘A Hero’s Life.’ This will 
— be performed for the first time at 

rankfort in October. 

Ir is announced from Carlsruhe that a new 
opera, entitled ‘ Fantasio,’ words and music by 
Miss Ethel Smyth, will be produced under the 
direction of Mr. Mottl. The libretto is based 
on Alfred de Musset’s play. 

M. Satnt-Sains’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ has 
been produced at Buenos Ayres with triumphant 
success. The title réles were taken by Tamagno 
and Mile. Guerrini. 








DRAMA 


—.— 


The Tragical Reign of Selimus (Dent & Co.) 
is the most interesting reprint that has yet 
appeared in the ‘‘Temple Dramatists.” The 
play has hitherto been almost inaccessible ; for 
though Dr. Grosart included it in his edition of 
Greene’s works in the ‘‘ Huth Library,” that 
edition is nearly as hard to get at as the original 
quarto of 1594 itself. He has, therefore, laid 
students of the Elizabethan drama under obliga- 
tion by this cheap and pretty reprint. The play 
is anonymous; but Dr. Grosart assigns it to 
Greene not only on the ground of its general 
resemblance — which is obvious enough — to 
Greene’s acknowledged work, but also on that 
of the important fact, discovered by him, that 
two extracts from it included in ‘ England’s 
Parnassus,’ 1600, have the name of ‘‘R. Greene” 
attached to them. We can supplement his dis- 
covery and strengthen his case by our own dis- 
covery that no fewer than six of the extracts 
assigned to Greene in the ‘ Parnassus’ are to be 
traced to ‘Selimus.’ The compiler of ‘ Eng- 
land’s Parnassus’ is by no means an infallible 
authority, yet this, it must be admitted, is a 
considerable argument in favour of Greene’s 
authorship. The chief point of interest, how- 
ever, in connexion with this play neither Dr. 
Grosart nor any other commentator appears to 
be aware of: it is that many lines in it are 
either absolutely identical with, or differ but 
slightly from, corresponding lines in ‘The 
Lamentable Tragedy of Locrine,’ one of the 
so-called ‘doubtful plays” attributed to Shak- 
speare. We shall not discuss here the questions 
which this interesting fact raises; but we may 
at once state, as the result of our examination, 
our belief that the authorship of both ‘ Selimus’ 
and ‘Locrine’ must ultimately be assigned to 
one and the same playwright. In the same 
pretty series have appeared reprints of Philas- 
ter and The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. have published in 
the ‘‘ Pocket Falstaff” edition (is not a pocket 
Falstaff a contradiction in terms?) Hamlet, 
King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, The Winter's 
Tale, and Henry IV., Part I. At sixpence apiece 
these neat little reprints are a perfect marvel 
of cheapness. 








STAGE PROSECUTIONS UNDER WILLIAM III. 
AND ANNE. 

It is somewhat remarkable, when we read 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ the 
carefully compiled notices of the chief events 
which have occurred in the lives of our most dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses in the later Stuart 
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period, that no mention is made of the fact that 
on more than one occasion they were all of them 
brought under the law’s action for their per- 
formances of some of Vanbrugh’s plays and of 
other equally plain-spoken comedies of the same 
period. Yet the fact is recorded in print in the 
fairly well-known, and by Macaulay much- 
quoted, contemporary record, Luttrell’s ‘ Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs,’ though the 
details given there are insignificant. Thus, 
under date of Thursday, November 20th, 1701, 
may be read :— 

** An information is brought in the King’s Bench 
against twelve of the players, viz., Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
Mrs. Barry, Mr. Batterton [sic], Mr. Vanbruggen, 
&e., for using indecent expressions in some late 
ve particularly ‘The Provok’d Wife, and are to 

e tried the latter end of the term.” 

And again, under date of Tuesday, February 
17th, 1701/2 :— 

“Yesterday, the actors at the new playhouse in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields were tried in the King’s Bench 
bar for uttering several blasphemous expressions, 
particularly in ‘The Provoked Wife,’ and found 
guilty.” 

To find particulars of these prosecutions 
search has been made among the somewhat 
intricate legal records of that period, and though 
nothing was found precisely corresponding with 
the dates of the above entries, some very inter- 
esting evidence was obtained that the then 
recently published attack by Jeremy Collier on 
stage immoralities was being followed up by 
more active proceedings against the chief 
offenders. A condensed version of this evidence 
will be a not unimportant contribution to the 
annals of the theatre. On the Coram Rege Roll 
for Michaelmas term, 13 William III. (1701), is 
an entry to the effect that in February preceding 
it was presented by a jury that Thomas Better- 
ton, Cave Underhill, John Bowman, Elizabeth 
Bowman, Thomas Dogget, George Bright, Eliza- 
beth Barry, and Abigail Lawson, of the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, and others, had erected 
a common playhouse in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in the said parish, near the highway, and 
had invited people by public notices to witness 
plays and spectacles; and that on Decem- 
ber 26th, 1700, Thomas Dogget profanely used 
the sacred name of God on the public stage in 
these words: ‘‘E God, there is more fear of 
his head aking than my heart”; ‘‘E God, I 
wou'd be hanged first before I wou’d be yt 
husband”; ‘‘E God, take care of your own 
helm”; ‘‘E God, I shall stick like pitch”; 
‘*God! I’le tell you one thing”; and Cave 
Underhill on the same day did the same in these 
words, ‘“ E God, Ile burn his gloves,” and also 
on the same day used obscene and filthy words, 
viz, ‘‘I have known an astrologer made a 
cuckold in the twinkling of a star, and seen a 
conjurer that could not keep the Devil out of 
his wife’s circle”; and Abigail Lawson on 
February 11th, 1700/1, used certain obscene 
and filthy words. These persons had also 
caused other obscene, profane, and irreligious 
‘stage plays” to be performed and shown, 
causing a large concourse of evil-disposed men 
and women to assemble in a riotous manner, 
&c. Whereupon the sheriff was ordered to 
cause these offenders to make answer to the 
charges against them. 

An entry on the same roll of later date in- 
forms us that early in May, 1701, another 
information had been laid against most of the 
above-named actors and actresses, together with 
George Pack, gent., Jonn Hodgson, gent., and 
Anne Bracegirdle, spinster, all of the same 
parish of St. Clement Danes, that they had, on 
June 24th, 12 William III. (1700), erected a 
common playhouse in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and performed an obscene, profane, and 
pernicious comedy entitled ‘Love for Love,’ 
containing these words, ‘‘ E God, there is more 
fear of his head,” &c. (as in preceding entry) ; 
and on March 7th, 13 William III. (1701), they 
performed an obscene, &c., comedy entitled‘ The 
Anatomist, or Sham Doctor,’ containing these 











words: ‘*The Devil fly away with him,” ‘‘ The 
Devil pick his Bones”; and on April 23rd, 13 
William III., they performed an obscene, &c., 
comedy entitled ‘The Provoked Wife,’ contain- 
ing these words :— 

‘*But more than all That, you must know I was 
afraid of being damn’d in those dayes, for I kept 
Sneaking cowardly Company, fellows that went to 
Church and said Grace to their meat, and had not 
the least Tincture of Quality about 'em,” &c. 

On another roll for the same year of King 
William’s reign we read that an information 
was laid at the beginning of June, 1701, against 
John Powell of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, gent., 
John Mills of the same, gent., Robert Wilkes 
of the same, gent., Elizabeth Verstruggen of 
the same, Mary Oldfeild of the same, spinster, 
Benjamin Johnson of the same, gent., William 
Pinkeman of the same, gent., William Bullock 
of the same, gent., Philip Griffin alias Griffith 
of the same, gent., Colley Cibber of the same, 
gent., and Jane Rogers of the same, spinster, 
for having on June 24th, 12 William III. (1700), 
in a place called Drury Lane, near the common 
highway, unlawfully erected a common play- 
house, &c., and for using certain obscene and 
profane words in comedies entitled ‘The Fox,’ 
‘The Humour of the Age,’ and ‘Sir Courtly 
Nice ; or, It Cannot Be.” The words objected 
to are quoted. The parties pleaded not guilty 
to the indictment, and at the trial the jury 
acquitted them. 

Among the undated petitions preserved 
among the State Papers of Queen Anne’s reign 
is the following :— 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

The humble Petition of Thos. Betterton, Elizabeth 
Barry and Ann Bracegirdle in behalf of themselves 
and the rest of your Majesty’s Comedians. 

Sheweth 

That your Majesty's Petitioners having been 
formerly prosecuted in the Crown Office for several 
words that were said to be spoken on the stage, your 
Petitioners did in most humble manner apply to 
your Majesty for redress, and your Majesty was 
then graciously pleased to order a stop to the said 
prosecution. 

And although Your Petitioners have said nothing 
since, nor ever will, disagreeable to the Rules settled 
by your Majesty’s proper Officers for the Regulation 
of the Stage, Yet there isa fresh Prosecution brought 
against them upon the same pretence on which the 
former was grounded. And though your Petitioners 
should not be found guilty on the present Indict- 
ment, yet the charge will amount to above a hundred 
pounds sterling. 

The petitioners then proceed to implore her 
Majesty to be pleased to direct her Attorney- 
General to put a stop to this new prosecution. 
There is apparently no record of the result of 
this appeal. 

Other evidence that the accession of Anne to 
the throne had not put an end to these attempts 
to reform the stage by legal process can be read 
in Luttrell under date of Thursday, October 31st, 
1706 :— 

‘‘The Society for reformation of manners have 
brought an indictment against twenty-four actors in 
the Playhouse for immorality and prophanesse [sic], 
upon which they are to be tried this term.” 

A search among the legal records for any 
details of this trial, if it ever came off, has not, 
so far, proved successful. 

In conclusion may be given the following 
short quotation from Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
‘A New History of the English Stage’ :— 

‘“We are told, though I have not been able to 
find authority for the statement, that Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and even the respectable Betterton, were 
prosecuted and fined for using ‘profane and indecent 
expressions in their characters.’ ” “0 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Wirn next week the autumn season begins 
in earnest, the lead being taken by the Globe, 
at which house, on the 30th, Mr. J. L. Shine 
will produce ‘Tommy Dodd,’ an unhappily 
named farce by Mr. Osmond Shillingford. The 
following night will witness the reopening of the 





a  ———— | 
Adelphi, and Thursday that of Her Majesty's 
From that time forward an almost unbroken 
run of novelties is to be anticipated. 

Tue Royalty will witness the production op 
September 24th of ‘The Land of Nod,’ the 
author of which, Mr. Albert Chevalier, wil] 
play in his own piece. 

THE iversary of the opening of the 
Grand. Piteatre, Fulham, was commemorated 
by the-appéarguce of Miss Ellen Terry in the 
character. of Deademona, in which she was first 
seen at thaMugce on May 2lst, 1881, with 








Mr. Edwim:Booth as Othello, and Sir Henry 
Irving as.ego. On the occasion of the pre. 
sent revi¥ se. Cooper was Othello; Mr. 
Louis Cal D 5 Mr. Ben Webster, Cassio ; 
Mr. e norpe, Roderigo; and Miss 
Genevieve Ward, Emilia. For Desdemona 


Miss Terry substituted on Wednesday Pauline 
in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ In this part also 
Miss Terry had been seen at the Lyceum, at 
which house she appeared on April 17th, 1879, 
to the Claude Melnotte of Irving. Four years 
previously, August 7th, 1875, at the Prin. 
cess’s, she played Pauline for a solitary occa- 
sion to the Claude of Mr. Charles Coghlan. 
On the present occasion Mr. F. Cooper was 
pends elnotte; Mr. Ben Webster, Beauséant; 

r: Courtenay Thorpe, Glavis ; and Mr. Louis 
Calvert, Col. Damas. 

‘Youne Mr. Yarpg,’ a farcical comedy by 
Messrs. Harold Ellis and Paul A. Rubens, 
has been successfully produced at the Pavilion 
Theatre, Buxton. It will probably before 
long find its way to London. The plot turns 
on a supposed resemblance (heightened by art) 
between the hero and his valet, enabling the one 
to personate the other. The principal parts 
were played by Messrs. George and Weedon 
Grossmith. Miss May Palfrey and Mr. H. de 
Lange were also in the cast. 


Durrine the course of Mr. Tree’s eight-week 
tour, which begins in Dublin on September 5th, 
Mr. Grundy’s adaptation of ‘Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires,’ with which Her Majesty’s will 
reopen for the regular season, will be tenta- 
tively produced. Proof how anxious are 
managers to steal a march upon each other is 
furnished in the fact that a rendering by Mr. 
Henry Hamilton of the same novel is to be 
given on September 12th at the Métropole 
Theatre, Camberwell. In this Miss Florence 
West will be Miladi, Miss Kate Rorke the 
Queen, and Mr. Lewis Waller D’Artagnan. 

‘None BuT THE Brave,’ a five-act drama 
by Messrs. Sutton Vane and Arthur Shirley, 
a large portion of the action of which is placed 
in Cuba, has been given for copyright purposes 
at the Theatre Royal, Brighton. 

Tue Imperial Theatre, Westminster, reopened 
on Monday with ‘ When London Sleeps.’ 


‘As a Man Sows,’ a drama by Miss Alicia 
Ramsay and Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, was suc- 
cessfully produced on Monday at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington. Mr. Herbert Waring and 
Miss Kate Rorke played the principal characters. 

Mr. Ricwarp MansFieLp will produce in 
October, at the Garden Theatre, New York, an 
adaptation of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ An adapta- 
tion by Mr. Zangwill of ‘The King of the 
Schnorrers’ will also be given by him. 

A Swiss Volkstheater on a great scale is now 
being constructed at Altorf in Canton Uri for 
the performance of ‘‘national and historical 
dramas” during the summer half of the year. 
The theatre will be opened next year with 
Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell.’ The scenery an 
decorations have been entrusted to the skilful 
hands of Herr Patzig, the Zurich painter. The 
performers are to be exclusively Swiss. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. W. W.—W. W.—H. D. B.— 


W. H.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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READY NEXT WEEE. 
SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


( GOD'S OUTCAST. 


This work narrates the trials of a man who, 
having engaged himself to the woman of his 
choice, finds, before the final step is taken, he no 
longer entertains any affection for her. The con- 
ditions of his position are such as to force him into 
the dilemma of either marrying against his inclina- 
tions or throwing up the career to which he has 
devoted his life’s best years. Mr. Hocking regards 
this story as the strongest he has written. 





Other Works by SILAS K. HOCKING, uniform 
in price and style with the above, 


IN SPITE of FATE. 


| FOR SUCH is LIFE. 


ONE in CHARITY. 

A SON of REUBEN. 

The HEART of MAN. 
CALEB CARTHEW. 

FOR ABIGAIL. 

WHERE DUTY LIES. 

FOR LIGHT and LIBERTY. 





ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB,’ 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE CLOCK STRUCK ONE. 


By FERGUS HUME, 


~~ 





By the Same Author, uniform in style and price, 


The CARBUNCLE CLUE. 


“One of the best detective stories that has 
appeared for a long time.”— Manchester Guardian. 


TRACKED by a TATTOO. 


“An achievement even for Mr. Fergus Hume.” 
Scotsman, 





‘| POPULAR NOVELS BY 
MRS. J. H. NEEDELL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT'S 
DAUGHTER. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S 
SECRET. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF 
WOMEN. 


PHILIP METHUEN. 





FREDERICK WARNE & COS 








READY SHORTLY. 
NEW VOLUME BY ALISON M'‘LEAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN the SHADOW of the HILLS. 


Speaking of the author’s previous works, the Daily 
Telegraph says :—‘'A fine artistic sense of proportion and 
balance is manifest in the author’s developments of her 
slender but symmetrical plots, and in the discretion with 
which she imparts light and shadow to her delineations of 
cbaracter by deft touches of delicate humour and tender 
pathos,” 


By the Same Author, uniform in price 
and style, 


QUIET STORIES from an OLD 
WOMAN’S GARDEN. 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘ This little book is simply 
agem. A few ‘old summer pictures of the quiet bills, and 
human life as quiet at their feet,’ make it up; but there is a 
world of art in the crystal clearness and perfect diction with 
which they are drawn. The ‘true pathos and sublime o’ 
human life’ shine out of every page, and few readers will 
lay the book down without a tender feeling in their hearts 
for the simple folk it tells of, and a suspicion of moisture in 
their eyes born of human sympathy.” 


PAUL HERIOT’S PICTURES. 


‘“*Under the general title of ‘Paul Heriot’s Pictures’ the 
author of ‘ Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden’ has 
recently given to publicity a second series of short and 
unpretentious tales, marked by the exquisite literary dis- 
tinction and frequent homely charm which characterized 
her previous collection of highly finished word sketches.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


RECENT BOOKS AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


The HEPSWORTH MILLIONS. By 


CHRISTIAN LYS. With Frontispiece by Lancelot 
Speed. 
“ For a long railway journey, or as ® companion on a wet 
day at a seaside resort, we can confidently recommend ‘ The 
Hepsworth Millions.”—Derby Mercury. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 


JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN: a 


Romance of the Commonwealth. By R. G. SOANS. 
With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘ There are several chapters of 
‘John Gilbert, Yeoman,’ that place the book above the 
average of fiction...... Asar of the C wealth it 
gives a vivid and often interesting account of rural life in 
Sussex, with occasional excursions to the metropolis.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


HIS GRACE of OSMONDE: being a 


Story of that Nobleman’s Life omitted from the Narra- 
tive given to the World of Fashion under the title of 
‘A Lady of Quality.” By FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT. 

‘** His Grace of Osmonde’ supplies the first instance 
within our knowledge in which a story bas been deliberately 
told a second time from a different point of view by its 
author without losing any, or, at most, any more than a 
little of its primal interest and charm.”—Literature. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


A LADY of QUALITY: being a most 


Curious, hitherto unknown History, as related by Mr. 
Isaac Bickerstaff, but not presented to the World of 
Fashion through the es of ‘ The Tatler,’ and now for 
the first time Written Down. By FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT. Title-page in Red and Black, with Vignette 
and Etched Frontispiece from Original Drawings by 
Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HAWORTHS. By Frances Hodgson 
BURNETT. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The WORLD’S COARSE THUMB. 


By CAROLINE MASTERS. With Original Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. 


With Full-Page Frontispiece and Picture Initials, 


crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
RED COAT ROMANCES. By E. 


LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CONSPIRACY: a Cuban Romance. 


By General ADAM BADEA 


With Portrait Frontispiece, Red and Black Title, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES from DANTE. By Norley 


CHESTER. Gustave Doré Illustrations. 














PUBLICATIONS. 


EES? 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LARGELY REWRITTEN AND ENTIRELY 
REVISED. 
Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 


FOOD and FEEDING. By Sir Henry 
THOMPSON, F.R.C.8. M.B., &c. 

“ Joining his unique experience as a distinguished 
medical man with his wide knowledge as a con- 
noisseur of how food ought to be cooked, Sir Henry 
Thompson presents for the information and guidance 
of the public a book the value and importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. It is written in a 
bright and conversational style that commends it 
to every sort of reader, and contains a mass of in- 
teresting matter that those who desire to live well 
and at the same time wisely should lose no time in 
assimilating. Five shillings laid out in this way 
will go far to exorcise the demon indigestion.” 

Pall Mail Gazette. 

“The book is unique of its kind, more precise 
and practical than Brillat-Savarin...... It fills a place 
which no other book on the subject attempts to 
occupy.”—British Medical Journal. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY and 
HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 3,000 Recipes for 
Cooking, and upwards of 50 Coloured Figures 
of Dishes, &c, : 


Crown 8vo. half-roan, 2s. ; or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WARNE’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY 
BOOK, Compiled and” Edited by MARY 
JEWRY. With nearly 2,000 Recipes. With 
Original Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 62. 
MENUS MADE EASY; or, How to 


Order Dinner and Give the Dishes their French 
Names. By NANCY LAKE, ”>ighth Revised 
Edition. ; ? 
“The book will be a great help to those who 
have to write menus, and I cordially recommend 
it.”— Hotel Mail, 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DAILY DINNERS: 366 Menus in 
English and French. By NANCY LAKE, 
Author of ‘ Menus Made Easy,’ 

“A capital little book for ladies who find diffi- 
culty in varying their menus, and who are blest 
with idealess cooks, and it will be found most 
useful for planning out dinners which are both 
dainty and inexpensive.” —Myra’s Journal, 





NEW AND THIRD REVISED EDITION. 
488 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


HERALDRY: Ancient and Modern. 
Including BOUTELL’S HERALDRY. Edited 
and Revised, with Additions, by S. T. AVE- 
LING. 

In compliance with repeated demands, it has been 
decided to reissue this well-known manual. The 
Work gives an account of the origin and progress 
of Heraldry, from the earliest times to the present 
day, and describes, in a simple jet interesting 
manner, the significance of heraldic symbols, from 
the badge of the chieftain to the insignia of the 
orders of chivalry. The book is copiously illustrated, 
and describes coats of arms, crests, monograms, 
seals and their appendages, and contains a care- 
fully compiled glossary. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s., with Illustrations 


| by Caton Woodville. 
| FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES: 
rom Crecy to Assye. 








Five Centuries of the 
Military History of England. By H. R. CLIN- 
TON. With Original Pians and Maps. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; and New York. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.’-—Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 189), 


‘‘ The Gardeners’ Chronicle, one of the most justly renowned horticultural journals of the world, celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.” —Revue Horticole, Paris, January 16, 1891. 


‘¢ It is one of those gardening journals that have become a necessity.” 
Botanical G'azette (American), February, 1891. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


“The ‘TIMES’ of HORTICULTURE.” 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Every Friday. Price 3d. 
THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has been for over Fifty Years the Leading Journal of its 





class. It has achieved this position because, while specially devoting itself to supplying the daily require. | 


ments of gardeners of all classes, much of the information furnished is of such general and permanent value 


that the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is looked up to as the standard authority on the subjects of which 


it treats. 
CIRCULATION. 
Its relations with amateur and professional gardeners and with the Horticultural Trade of all countries 
are of a specially extensive character, and its circulation is constantly increasing. Since the reduction in 
price the circulation has increased to the extent of over 90 per cent. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Its contributors comprise the leading British Gardeners and many of the most eminent men of science 


at home and abroad. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has obtained an international reputation for the accuracy, 


permanent utility, and artistic effect of its illustrations of Plants. These Illustrations, together with the 


Original Articles and Monographs, render the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE an indispensable work oft 


reference in all garden reading-rooms and botanical libraries. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


Double-Page Engravings, Lithographs, and other Illustrations of large size are frequently given 4s 
Supplements, without extra charge. 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15g, ; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3s, 9d.; post free. 
All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0.s to be made payable 
at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. COVE. Cheques should be crossed 
“ DRUMMOND.” 





Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. 





OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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WILLIAM BLACKS NEW NOVEL, 
WILD EELIN: 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, and BITTER SORROWS, 
will be ready at all Libraries and the Booksellers’ on SEPTEMBER 1. 
The Publishers, Messrs) SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, 
anticipate a large demand for this New Work; so request that Orders 
should be sent them without delay. 


One Volume, crown 8yo. SIX SHILLINGS, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimirTep. 
THIRD EDITION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of HELBECK 
of BANNISDALE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, is now ready, crown S8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—* A book which wii] take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work...... The story is a 
story of a great passion, worthily told.” 

TABLET.—“ The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it consists in the essential 
impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere Catholic and an unbeliever...... Its interest is 
sustained to the last ; and when the catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitable- 
ness of it all, somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NOW READY, price 6s.; by post 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1892 to 1897. (Two Vols. in each Year.) 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
H £E a 7 22a BG RY | NOTES and QUERIES, 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
The ATHENEUM for August 20 contains Articles on 

NATIVE ACCOUNTS of the INDIAN MUTINY. 
A VERSE TRANSLATION of EURIPIDES. 
ENGLISH and IRISH PETITIONS to the POPE 
The OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 
The MEETINGS of HENRY VIII. and FRANCIS I. 
A NEW BIOGRAPHY of CRANMER. 
4n HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR. 
NEW NOVELS—Dicky Monteith; A Valuable Life; An Uvknown 





(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Arnaldo da Vilanova—M.P.s in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’—The 
Skelts—Seeing-glass- Looking-glass —Tyburn Executions — ‘ Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guide’ — = Friday Custom — “ Responsible 
Government’’—Sedan Chairs—Rape, a County Division—Robert, 
Lord Brooke—Bentham ‘s Unfuitilied Prophecy—“ Alarmist”"—Drink- 
water—Zachary Macaulay. 


QUERIES :— Sakesper—Keats and Hampstead—Spenser—“ Squab ”— 
Princess io ig ete Routes—** Rider’’—The Virgin of Bres- 
ntity; Landed at Last; Journal d'un Grinchu. pag Fe I cae Cecil— Fak telat ts go_-Pollard Money — 
The DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY. Sir W. Gordoa— Peter the German—“ Neck-handkerchief ” — Fitz- 
AMERICAN FICTION—LAW-BOUKS Stephen— rker—Samplers — Eleanora di Toledo— Map of 
bp LITERATURE—TALES of ADVENTURE. Nottinghamshire—Gambold— Faggots to burn Heretics. 
— GLOSSARIES—NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. REPLIES ‘The Letters of Junius—Wild Forest Bulls—Hocktide Cus- 
L-BOOKS—SCOTTISH HISTORY. Syntax of a Preface—Scott on Grimm's ‘ Popular Stories ’— 
we LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. Todmor moninteeee ——— oppress Aare ten ray he alee 
@ PORTIUNCULA; on—. o rd-sharper— artin—Musica) ordon Pamily 
GON VILLE and Fee ADMISSIONS” eee a oe A si —Old-time Panishments-- Newton’ ’s House—Battle of the Nile— 
JONES. A LIBEL CASE of 1613; BIS MARCK as PAG Cardinal Rossi— Bibliography of Rye House hy oly ag 


The GOVERNMENT d§ ND: ‘ t “ Dewy- -feathered’ *—S8t. Fursey—Sir otham —‘* Sum is y- 
de RAMEAU’; LEW an 1 SECONDARY eS ne ee EU cumen in”—Gale—Oldest Parish Kegister—Dictionary of ‘English 
Auso— | ProverLbs—“ Hounds ”—Odin— ‘'hree Jovial Huntsmen ’— Penny- 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


bieciegliy Street—Entrance into SL aah Who sups with the 
evil,” &c.—M —Smith’s ‘ zed t 
SUENCE—Chemical Literature ; Geological Literature ; Astronomical ee ee 

Oss) sip. 


FIN NOTES on POOKS :—Gairdner's ‘ Life and Reign of Richard the Third’ 
E ARTS-Sabian Amulets; Library Table; Elementary Books; —Lowndes's ‘Montaigne ’—Dasent’s ‘Acts of the Privy Council,’ 
uum Cambrian Archeological Association ; ssi 


Vol. XVII —Andrews’s ‘Literary Byways’ —Marriott’s ‘Bacon or 
ic ad Music-Dramas of Wagner ; Viel and Pianoforte Music; | 








Shakespeare ?'—Rait's ‘ Kingis Quair.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 


RAMA. G. Wills ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
lene ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
C Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


EC; and of all Newsagents. Published by John C. Francis, Pream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








'TYHE CHRIST in 
Ry CHARLES ELLI 


Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. “A oe valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.”’— School Guardian. 


London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 


NOTICE the TRA D B&B. 


SHAKSPEARE. 





to 





On and after SEPTEMBER 15 the prices of the following 
Books will be altered from 5s. net to 7s. 6d. discount. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir Georee 8. 
CLARKE, K.C.M.G. Dedicated by express permission 
to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 


BIRDS of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Dr. W. T. 
GREENE. 


The FERN WORLD. By FRANCIS GEORGE 
HEATH. 


All Trade Orders received prior to September 15 will be 
executed on the terms of 5s, net books. 


Now ready, 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Major A. F. 
MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. Price 12s. 6d. 


“= : The Imperial Press, Limited, 21, Surrey Street, 
C. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
ASTRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, BA F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
RREMABEABLE | ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








SIX TH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
Ry W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, —— Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Ni EW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ma ner onens- Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” — Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, ) Charing Cross, 8.W. 


(TL BACHERS’ 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionar: ary vine 

an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 


lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Secon 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions i in whicb 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the 
Scriptures. 


Published by G. 8 


oly 


39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THe SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce itasa 
PERFECT PEN 
It adds Gatacamanmnts to celerity and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a euitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, Dept. D., 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


ALLEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


DiXxNsFoRD'S MAGNESIA, 
best remedy for 
ACIDITY ot the STUMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA UT, 








’ and INDIGESTION, " 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
een dren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing STANDARD WORKS OF ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN LITERATURE ON HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHEOLOGY, THEOLOGY, ANTIQUITIES, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
NATURAL NISTORY, POETRY, ART, FICTION, &c. 


With Dictionaries and cther Books of Reference, comprising Translations from the French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, 


Latin, and Greek. 


772 VOLUMES at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, WITH A FEW EXCEPTIONS. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by Tempe Scorr. 


W. E. H. LECKY, M.-P. 
Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. ILI. WRITINGS on RELIGION and the CHURCH. 


I. A TALE of a TUB, and other Karly Works. 
II. The JOURNAL to STELLA. Edited by FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. 


In about 10 vols. 3s. 6d each 


Vol. I. 


With 2 Portraits of Stella and a Facsimile of one of the Letters. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Title-Pages. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With a Biographical Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimiles, 
Read 


dy, 
R 
(Just pobtionet 


NEW EDITION OF BURTON’S ‘ PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH.’ 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. By Capt. Sir Ricnarp F. Burton, 


K.C.M.G., &e. 


With New Introduction by STANLEY LANE- POOLE, and all the Original Illustrations. 
*,* This is the Copyright Edition, with the Author's latest Notes and Additions. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. 


Edited by 


Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. eac 


A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Andersen’s Danish Tales. Translated by 
CAROLINE PEACHEY. 5s. 


Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). 


GEORGE LONG. 
Ariosto’ s Orlando 1 Furioso. Translated by W. S. | 


. 2 vols. 5 


Bacon’ 8 ~pineell and Historical Works. | 
SSAYS ls‘and 1s. 64 —NOVUM UKGANUM, and AD- 
VANGEMENT of LEARNING. 5s. 


Bax's Manual of the History of Philosophy. 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History and the A.-S. 


Boethius’ Genecielion of Philosophy, &c. 5s. 
Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 6s. | 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. (NAPIER.) 6 vols. 


Brand's ‘Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 5s. each. 
Ten). 


2 vols. (B. 3s 


Translated by 


Brink (B. Te en).—Five Lectures | on Shake- | 
SPEARE. Transiated by JULIA FRAN 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. S isile: 3s. 6d. 

Burke's Works and Speeches. §& vols. 3s, 6d. 

Cellini’s Memoirs. (ROscor.) 3s. 6d. 

Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. 3s. 6d. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Morrevx’s Transla- 


tion, Revised. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Cervantes’ Galatea. 3s. 6d. 
Clark’s Heraldry. (PLANCHE.) 5s. 
Coleridge's Prose Works, (ASHE.) 6 vols. 3s. 6d. 


Translated and | 
3 vols. 5s. each. 


2 vols. 5s. 


Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 


Condensed by HAKRIET MARTI 


Cooper's Biographical Dictionary. 


Dante. Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary. 33s. 6d. 
Dante. Translated by I. C.WriguHt, (Flaxman’s 


Illustrations.) 5s. 


Dante’s Inferno, Italian Text, and Translation 


by Dr. CARLY 
Dante’s Purgatorio. Italian Text, and Transla- 
tion by W. 8. DUGDALE. 5s. 


De. Commines’ Memoirs. 
COBLE. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. ea 


Defoe's Novels a Miscellaneous Works. 
Didron's “Christian Iconography. 


Dodd's s Epigrammatists. 6s. 
Draper’s History of the Intellectual Develop- 


MENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 5s. ea 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 2 vols, 5s. each. 
Elze’s Life of Shakespeare. Translated by L. 
DORA SCHMITZ. 5s. 


2 vols. 5s. 


—Early English Literature. | 


Translated by A. R. | 





| Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Epictetus. Translated by GkorGE Lona. 


Fairholt’s ,Costume in England. 


2 vols. 5s. ea 
| Gesta ile. Translated by SWAN and 
HOOPER. is. 
By 


| Goethe’s Works and Correspondence. 


various Translators. 16 vols. 3s 6d. each. 


| Goldsmith’s Works. (Gipss.) 5 vols. 3s. 6d. 


5a. 


| Grammont’s Memoirs and Boscobel Tracts. 
Grimm's Gammer Grethel. Translated by E. 
TAYLOR. 3s. 


Grimm’s pel Tales. 
HUNT. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each 


| Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. | 


| Handbook of Card and Table Games. 2 vols. | 
| Hawthorne’ s Novels and Tales. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. 
“Hazlitt’s Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 3s. 6d. 
| Heaton’s History of Painting. (Cosmo Mosk- | 
Hegel's Philosophy of History. Translated by | 


| Heine’ s Travel Pictures, together with The | | 


ROMANTIC SCHOOL. Translated by FRANCIS STORR. 3s. 6d. 


| Henderson’ s Historical Documents of the | 
MIDDLE AGES. 5s. 


| | Henfrey’s English Coins. (Keary.) 6s. 
| Hooper's Waterloo and Sedan. 3s. 6d. each. 
| Irving (Washington). Complete Works. 


| 3s. 6d. each. 
J am son's (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Heroines. 
iJ ohnson’s Lives of the Poets, (NAPIER.) 3 vols. 
s. . ach, 


Josephus. Wuiston’s Translation. 
Rey. A. R. SHILLETO. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Revised by 


LOGY 6d. HANDBOOK of HISTORICAL GEULOGY. 6s. 
The BUILDING of the BRITISH ISLES. 7s. 6d. 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
by J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 5s. 

Kant’s Prolegomena, &c, Translated by E. 
BELFORT BAX. 5s. 


Lessing’s Dramatic Works. 
ERNEST BELL. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each 


Lessing’s Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &e. 
Translated by E. C. BEASLEY and HELEN ZIMMERN. 3s. 6d. 


| Locke’s Philosophical Works. (J. A. Sr. Joux.) 
| Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual. 


Translated | 





6 vols. 5s. 


2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


(DILLON.) | 


Translated by Mrs. | 


Hardwick's History of the Thirty-nine Articles. | 


15 vols. | 


Jukes Browne's Handbook of Physical Geo- | | 


Translated by | 


(Now ready, 


GEORGE Sampson. With a Biographical 
(Vols. I. and IT. ready, Vol. III, in the Press, 


Martineau's History of England, 1800-15, 
Martineau’s 8 History of the Peace, 1816-46. 


4 vols. 3. 


| Michelet’s French Revolution. Translated by 
C. CUCKS. 3s. 6d. 


| Mignet’s French Revolution. 3s. 6d. 


Moliére’ 8 § Dramatic |v Works. Translated by 
vols. 


| Montagu’s (Lady M. W)) Letters and Works. 
(WHAKNCLIFFE and MOY THOMAS). 2 vols. 5s. each. 
| Montaigne’s Essays. Corron’s Translation. 


Revised by W. C. HAZLITT. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each 


| Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. NuGent's Trans- 
lation. Revised by J. V. PRICHARD. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


| Motley’s Sistoey. of the Rise of the Dutch 


REPUBLIC. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. eac' 


North’s Lives of the Norths. (JESSOPP.) 3 vols. 
| Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 


(PRICHARD ) 2 vols. 3s. 62. eac' 
| Petrarch’s Sonnets. 5s. 
| Father Prout’s Reliques. 5s. 


| Racine’s Tragedies. ‘Translated by R. B. 
WELL. 2 vols. 3s. 6d each. 


Ranke’ s History of the Popes. 


| E. FO>TER. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each 
| Richter’s Levana. 3s. 6d. 


| Richter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. 


Translated by Lieut.-Col. EWING. 3s. 6d. 
| Schiller’s Works. By Various Translators, 7 vols. 


| Scho hopenhauer’s Essays. Selected and Trans- 
by E. BELFORT BAX. 5s. 


| sehepedhaner on the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient one _ = the Will in Nature. ‘Trans- 


| lated by Madame HILLE 
| Smollett’s Works. 4 vols. Illustrated by George 
| Vols TI. and lil. 


Cruikshank. Vol. | KODERICK RANDOM. 
spices PICKLE. Vol. IV. HUMPHREY ULINKER. Each 
3. 6d. 


Spinoza’s Chief W Works. Translated by R. H. M. 
Stannton’s “Chess- Player’s Handbook. 53— 


| CHESS PRAXIS. 5s.—CHESS-PLAYER’S COMPANION. 5s.— 
CHESS TOUKNAMENT of 1851. 5s. 
6 vols. 5s. 


Strickland’s Queens of England. 
each.—MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. 5s. each_—TUDOR and 
STUART PRINCESSES. 5s. 


Swift's Prose Works. With Introduction by 


. LECKY. 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each 
(Vols. I. II. and III ready. 


| | Trevelyan’s Ladies in Parliament. 1s. and 


Ulrici’s Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. Trans- 
lated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 2 vols. 3s 6d. each. 


Vasari's. Lives of the Painters. Translated by 


6 vols. 3s. 


Translated by 


Young's, “Travels in “France, 1787-89. (M. 
BETHAM EDWARDS.) 3s. 6d 
Young’s Tour in Ireland, 1776-79. (A. W. 


j HUTTON.) 2 vols. 3s. 64. each 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Editorial Communications should be aaaressed to “The Editor” — Adver 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francs, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.; 


and Busi 





Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Pell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies. Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 27, 1898. 
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